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MAURICE OLIVIER. 



To MT Brother-in-Law, Gervais Desmaneches. 



PASTELS OF MEN. 



MAURICE OLIVIER 

I. 

On the terrace of the villa W^r^kiew — Folly 
W^r^kiew, as it was called after the prince was 
ruiued — guests were hastening to assemble. 
The fete, given by the present tenant of that 
strange marble palace, the young Comtesse de 
ISTanqay, happened to coincide with the sweetest 
and brightest day of an early spring. A sky of 
deepest blue embraced a landscape strewn with 
pale olive-trees and dusky cypress, where other 
villas rose at intervals. In the distance a de- 
pression of the hills gave to 'sight the old cath- 
edral of the ancient Tuscan city and the Cam- 
panile ; while, still farther, at the extremity of the 
horizon, the waters of the Arno glittered iu 
the sunshine amid the verdure of the Cascine, 
like a sheet of metal broken and scattered into 
fragments. 
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About a hundred guests were present and 
moving about, — some in the open air, others 
under a large tent erected at the end of the long 
terrace to shelter a table laden with a collation 
interspersed with flowers. Opposite to the tent 
four Neapolitan musicians were singing their 
native airs. They were fat and greasy, dressed 
in a manner that was both sordid and preten- 
tious, with jackets and trousers evidently be- 
stowed by some generous dilettante, cravats of 
vivid color, rings blazing with huge false stones, 
and hats of enormous height. One played the 
mandolin, two the violin, and the fourth a 'cello. 
They sang with indefatigable ardor, not in .the 
least like mercenaries, but as if to please them- 
selves in giving forth their voices and in exag- 
gerating by gestures the sentiment of the words. 
Occasionally one of them would dance to the 
measure ; and their popular melodies seemed 
never more ringing, more glowing than upon 
this terrace, with the light faqade of the villa for 
a background, and a garden beside them where 
the lilacs nodded and the statues shone, whitely 
gleaming among the tender shades of that early 
greenery. But that gay assembly of fashionable 
people, of a dozen nationalities (as often happens 
in the cosmopolis named Florence), paid little 
attention to the music and were thinking only 
of their daily chit-chat. They were talking in 
groups of five and six; sometimes in pairs, but 
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these betook themselves to the garden paths. 
The general effect was that of a modern decam- 
eron, lacking only the grand costumes and the 
soulful poetry of the decamerons of other days, 
and also their charm of naivete. 

" What news have you of the rupture between 
liussia and England, Sir John ? " asked one of 
the most elegant men present, as he took a cup 
of tea. He was tall, slim, and marvellously well 
set-up in a close-fitting frock-coat, and he was 
gifted with one of those perennial personalities 
which toilet arts, pushed to their extremest re- 
finement, preserve from age. His strongly 
marked profile recalled vaguely, even under a 
modern hat, the portrait of some great lord of 
the sixteenth century. Indeed, as a matter of 
fact, this personage was no other than the 
Marquis Hercule-Henii de Bonnivet, a direct 
descendant of the celebrated companion of Fran- 
cois I. The personage whom he called Sir John 
was a long-legged, and very odd-looking Eng- 
lishman, with a smooth face, enormous bones, to 
which his feet and hands bore testimony, and 
clothed in a style so original that it would have 
been called eccentric were it not for his air of 
high-breeding; for the trousers were too large, 
the coat of a long past fashion, and the collar 
very high (which gave its wearer some resem- 
blance to a figure of the Directory), — the whole 
overspread by an insolence of manner which 
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proclaimed in this young man of thirty an abso- 
lute conviction of his own superiority. "Look 
at me," he seemed to say. " I am Sir John 
Strabane, baronet ; I have twenty-five thousand 
pounds sterling a year ; I am related to two 
dukes, and I don't know how many barons. I 
have taken my degree at Oxford, and I have 
the muscles of an athlete. How can I help 
being superior to other men ? " 

" No news, marquis," he replied, " unless it be 
a speech the Russian ambassador in London 
made at Lady Banbury's. ' If England lends us 
money, and we lend her men, we may fight.' 
That's the state of things to which we have 
been reduced in a few years by political scoun- 
drels. Poor Lord Beaconsfield ! Ah, if England 
■were not the greatest country on earth she 
would have died of that Gladstone by this time." 

" You are courteous to France," exclaimed a 
young woman who had just approached them, 
laughing. " Do you think that I invited you 
here to tea, that you might talk politics in a 
corner as you do at the club ? Please look at the 
Comtesse Sonia, who cannot get rid of that 
dreadful Kar^guine. He is telling her the whole 
history of the Emperor Nicholas. Go and rescue 
her. Sir John, under pretence of getting her some- 
thing to eat. As for you, marquis," she added, 
as the Englishman departed, " tell me, my deaf 
master, what do you think of your pupil's fete ? " 
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She was smoking a cigarette of Eastern to- 
bacco, held in a black amber mouthpiece on 
■which was inlaid a shamrock-leaf in diamonds. 
Though she was over twenty-iive, and had been 
a widow for three years, Madame de ISTanQay 
had the delicate appearance of a quite young 
girl. Fair and slight, with gay blue eyes spark- 
ling with mischief, a slender waist weU defined 
in a fresh spring dress of some light color, she 
stood before Bonnivet like a schoolgirl eager for 
praise. These sudden, childlike impulses were 
her own irresistible grace, so sincere and genuine 
that their seeming affectations charmed instead 
of shocking. The musicians continued to play 
and to add their quota to the noise of the conver- 
sations. Madame de Nanqay came nearer to 
the marquis, with one hand on her hip, emitting 
little puffs of white smoke, which played above 
her head like a halo. 

" Now that the vanity of that Englishman can- 
not be hurt,' answered Bonnivet, "I may be 
allowed to say that none but a Frenchwoman 
could arrange a fgte like this, or superintend and 
manage it without the least appearance of so 
doing." 

" It is because the day is so divinely blue,'' 
said the young woman, a poetic thought flitting 
across her delicate face and succeeding the 
pleased smile with which she naively accepted 
the marquis's compliment. " The sky has man- 
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aged it all. Are you looking at this mouth- 
piece ? " she added, returning it, as she spoke, to 
its case. " Do you recognize the Russian style, — 
diamonds, forever diamonds ! It is a philopena 
which I won from Nicholas Labanoff. Ah, is 
there any land but Italy where one can have such 
horizons and such music ? " and she hummed 
the accompaniment to a song the Neapolitans 
were just beginning ; then suddenly changing 
her mind, as she was wont to do without transi- 
tion, " Come, my dear marquis," she cried, " be 
nice to me; tell me the last gossip of Florence." 

" Why, it 's the adventure of your friend the 
Prince Vitale," he replied. " It seems he carries 
all his fortune, I mean all that remains to him, 
in a coffer which he never lets out of his sight. 
He changed his apartment day before yesterday 
and removed all his belongings except that 
coffer. Two strangers, a gentleman and a lady, 
took the rooms the same day. About eleven 
o'clock at night, when he was at the club, Vitale 
became aware of his forgetfulness. Off he went 
to the hotel. He rapped on the door of his ex- 
apartment. No answer. He rapped again and 
again. At last a man came out, very pale. The 
sojourn of the pair was altogether illegitimate. 
Excuses, explanations — you can guess the 
scene ! The prince obtained his box but failed 
to see the lady, who was ill with terror for the 
rest of the night. There were twentv-five thou- 
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sand francs in bank-bills in that box. What do 
you suppose he would have done had he lost 
them ? " 

" Madame de Nanqay ! Madame de Nan9ay ! " 
cried several voices while she was still laughing 
at this anecdote of a young man who belonged 
to her set, and whom she really liked for the 
picturesque charms of his life and his wit. 

" They won't let me amuse myself five min- 
utes," she exclaimed, impatiently. " Well, what 
is it ? " 

" The photographer is waiting to group us." 

" Very good, I 'm ready," she replied. " Now, 
Bonnivet, stand here ; and you, Strabane, there ; 
and you — and you — and you,'' she went on, 
placing her assistants. " Ah, come here, Vitale," 
she cried to the prince who just then appeared. 
"Don't you want your coffer to hold on your 
knees ? " 

" So they have told you that, have they ? " 

" Silence in the ranks ! " she cried. 

The group was now formed near the entrance 
of the tent, each guest assuming the expression 
he or she thought the most becoming, some 
pensive, others smiling. Types of all races 
were there, — recognizable by the shape of the 
face, or the color of the hair and eyes ^nd skin. 
Spanish and Portuguese, English and Eussian, 
even Danes and Americans stood cheek by jowl 
before the camera now pointed at them and about 
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to convert into permanence the pretty scene of 
this brilliant afternoon. The Neapolitan singers 
had taken their station at the edge of the group, 
with such expressions on their faces as they 
judged to be dramatic and graceful. There was 
a moment of perfect silence. 

" Done ! " cried the photographer. " But I 
want another trial — Done ! " he exclaimed 
again ; and immediately the group dispersed and 
returned to their amusements, the musicians re- 
sumed their songs, the guests their conversations. 
Carriages arrived with belated visitors, others 
drew up before the portico and carried away 
those who had come early and were leaving 
early. Then began the leave-takings, mingled 
with appointments which betray to a spectator 
the mania for amusement which prevails in that 
gay Florence. " Shall I see you at the Eadeskys' 
to-night ? " " Yes, about ten o'clock ; I dine 
with Lady Ardrahan, and I 've accepted Madame 
Chiaravalle — I shall go there first." " Shall I 
drive you to the Cascine ? " " No, drop me at 
the Baroness Niirnberg's." 

" And this is how we live day after day," ex- 
claimed Bonnivet, taking his seat beside Sir John, 
who drove his own phaeton and presently turned 
his magnificent black horses through the well- 
known roads now blooming with roses and with 
fields of iris both white and violet. " Yes," con- 
tinued the marquis, " life in Florence is a per- 
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petual carnival. I can't see why we don't all 
die of fatigue." 

" And I spend the season in London besides," 
said the Englishman. " There we are forced to 
live this kind of life. A traveller once told me 
he felt less fatigued after crossing the desert than 
he did if he stayed in London through June, 
July, and August. " Tell me," he added, after 
a pause, " did you observe the private talk be- 
tween Madame de Nanqay and Vitale ? " 

" He is a handsome fellow," returned the mar- 
quis. " Have you a cigar ? " 

" Take the case ; it is in my left-hand pocket," 
replied Strabane. 

Under the annoyance of his companion's reply 
he had given the horses a sharp cut with the 
whip, and both hands were needed to hold them. 
Nevertheless, he continued the subject : — 

" In the upper part you will find matches which 
light in the wind and have no smell, - — a London 
invention. Do you really think that prince 
handsome ? " 

II. 

The last guest had departed ; he was, in fact, 
the very Prince Vitale whose praises Bonnivet 
amused himself by singing to annoy Strabane. 
Madame de Nanqay was left alone in the little 
salon where she had received her guests. Little ? 
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well, yes for an Italian villa, though the ceiling 
spread its frescoed arch thirty feet at least above 
the carpet, and many pieces of rare old f urnitnre 
were grouped at ease, revealing the extravagance 
of the Russian noble who had preceded the pres- 
ent tenant. She had altered the character of the 
room by the stuffs she flung about it, by a pro- 
fusion of little bibelots belonging to her, by the 
scattering, here and there, of photographs, and 
the introduction, in a corner, of a bookcase, where, 
side by side with costly bindings, were the 
stamped board covers of novels from the circu- 
lating library of Vieusseux. On the walls hung a 
number of pictures attributed to famous masters, 
and bought by Wdr^kiew with such total absence 
of artistic discernment that certain excellent 
works were put to shame by hanging side by 
side with such rubbish. Among these pictures, 
to which time or some skilful preparation had 
given a glaze of dimness, was a portrait which 
caught the eye by the effervescing contrasts of 
its brilliant colors. It was that of Madame de 
ISTanqay herself, painted by Miraut, the fashion- 
able French painter of the day. She was repre- 
sented in full dress with her back to the spectator 
and her head turned so as to show her pretty 
profile, which was delicate and well defined. 
Lucie de ISTancjay was fond of this picture, which 
recalled to her the youthful self she possessed no 
longer ; and she gazed at the portrait as she lay 
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on a divan in the gatliering shadows after the 
departure of her guests. She liked these silent 
and motionless periods in the twilight, and would 
never ring for liglits till the last instant. The 
intoxication of the physical gayety she had dis- 
played all day now subsided into a languid 
weariness whicli made her dream — indefinitely. 
She reviewed herself in that portrait. It was 
taken when she was twenty, immediately after 
her marriage with Monsieur de Nangay, a hand- 
some young man whom she had married, al- 
though he was very much less rich than herself, 
partly for his good looks and partly also for his 
ancient name. She herself was only a demoiselle 
Olivier, and this marriage made her, for instance, 
the cousin of Madame de Tilliferes, tlie intimate 
friend of the Comtesse de Candale. Societ}' was 
surprised by the consent given to this marriage 
by the family of De Nanq.ay, for it was ignorant 
of a terrible secret known but too well to the 
mother of the young man. He was, unhappily, 
half demented. This bold cavalier, whose man- 
ners were always rather brusque, was haunted 
by a fixed idea. He knew that the suicidal 
mania had developed in certain members of his 
mother's family. He feared it for himself, and 
when the thought came over him he drank to 
excess. His drunkenness ended in bursts of 
furious anger during which he was unable to con- 
trol himself and threatened death to whoever 
2 
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opposed him. Even now Lucie shuddered with 
terror when she recalled the tirst of those fright- 
ful scenes, and knew she had to struggle with a 
tragic maniac. It was during the time she was 
sitting for the portrait that this scene occurred. 
Her husband had grasped her arm with such 
brutal force that she had borne the marks of his 
fingers for two weeks ; and from that time forth 
these violent rages succeeded each other with 
little intermission, — she half dead with fear, 
he threatening to kill her if she revealed his 
frenzy to any one, no matter whom. She believed 
the threat, so ferocious were his looks ; and for 
months and months she had lived a life of terror, 
maltreated even to blows by the man to whom 
she was bound, thinking of suicide herself or of 
fleeing to a convent as the only means of escape. 
The worst expedients, if they only released her 
from that present hell would have seemed easy to 
her. Then, all at once, she found herself free, with- 
out having dared to wish for freedom in the way 
it came. Victor de Nanqay was brought home 
unconscious. His horse had thrown him, and he 
died a few hours later. Lucie melted into tears 
— was it joy ? was it horror ? she knew not. 
But what she did know was tliat she was free. 

Free ! Twenty-two years old, and a fortune 
of four million francs I for two recent legacies 
had enriched her still further. Tlie opportunity 
to begin life over again lay before her. With 
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an outward appearance of thoughtless levity she 
was, nevertheless, a good woman. She did not 
say to herself that she would enjoy her liberty 
and seek adventures, which a woman in her posi- 
tion would easily find. No, she meant to marry 
again, — but deliberately. Warned by her first 
experience she was determined not to be misled, 
and she had now begun to look about her with 
those girlish blue eyes which no trouble had 
been able to obscure ; at the worst those azure 
orbs had only gained a tinge of melancholy. For 
the last four years, however, neither these eyes 
nor the heart of her who owned their starry 
sapphires had made a choice. Madame de Nan- 
Qay was, without suspecting it, in a dangerous 
position. She had known enough of life to 
be no longer the ingenuous girl of sixteen who 
danced at a ball with such heedless gayety ; but 
she had no real experience. The wholly excep- 
tional trial of her marriage had given her a dread 
of men and an extreme tendency to be frightened. 
At the same time, however, her feelings having 
been so long repressed, she was now very sensi- 
tive to the slightest caressing kindness. She was 
therefore in danger of undervaluing a true and 
sincere passion because its sincerity would seem 
rough to her ; whereas a prudent and calculating 
hypocrisy was more than likely to find favor with 
her ignorance. 

The shadows were deepening about the por- 
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trait, but Lucie de Nangay still dreamed on. The 
fragrance of roses placed in a Venice glass en- 
folded her. She thought of the early days of 
her widowhood which she spent in Paris with 
her mother, Madame Olivier. Lucie had not 
been intimate with that mother, who, widowed 
herself in early life and altogether worldly, had 
never suspected the secret troubles of her daugh- 
ter's marriage. She pitied the young wife for 
what was really to the latter a deliverance, and 
before long the great mansion of Madame Olivier 
in the faubourg Saint-Germain, exactly opposite 
to the dome of the Invalides, exlialed an atmos- 
phere of mortal weariness and dulness to her 
daughter. Lucie had therefore seized with 
much enthusiasm an opportunity to visit Italy 
with an aunt and a sick cousin named Maurice, 
a lad of twenty, who had always been to her 
like a younger brotlier, and whose lungs were 
delicate. They had spent all of one winter in 
Eome ; then, as Maurice's health improved, they 
came nortli" to Florence and settled in the villa 
which Madame de ISTanqay hired from Prince 
Wdrdkiew. She loved the whirl of Florentine 
gayety. The Italian freedom of going hither 
and thither as she liked enchanted her, and 
from the day of her arrival she drew about her 
a legion of aspirants. They gathered around 
her, attracted by her millions and also by that 
pretty proiile which curved so exfjuisitely when 
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she smiled. Then, each and all, they retired 
discouraged, one after the other ; she disposed of 
them as lovers by the firm manner in which she 
stopped the first familiarity ; as husbands, by her 
careless gayety, her complete independence, and 
a taste for flirting, which, however, she affected 
to possess even more than she possessed it. " If 
my husband is jealous before marriage," she 
said, laughing, " what will he be after ? " 

At the time of which we write the number of 
actual aspirants was reduced to three. First, 
the English baronet. Sir John Strabane, a great 
name and a great fortune, — but why did he 
dress himself like his ancestor of the time 
of George III. ? and why, too, should that red- 
haired giant, with the big-boned face, have so 
terrifjdng a look of harshness in his light blue 
eyes ? No -matter, no matter ! He was loyal and 
truly good. His big body moved with an agile 
grace that told of manly habits, violent exer- 
cises, journeyings by land and sea, a life, in short, 
of vigorous action ; besides, what indisputable 
superiority in tlie style of his horses and car- 
riages and the maintenance of his house. For 
the last two years he had lived in Florence, and 
the huge palace which he had bought, repaired, 
and furnished with the headstrong energy of a 
very rich Englishman, was considered one of 
the finest in the city. Lady Strabane ? — the 
name sounded well She would lead a life 
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of splendor. Yes, but did she love him 1 Sud- 
denly his eyes came vividly before her, and the 
savage gleam she saw in their depths made the 
cold chills run between her shoulders. She re- 
membered her husband — "Oh, but how silly I 
am ! " she thought, " this one is a ' teetotaller,' 
as they call it. He drinks nothing but water ; 
not a drop of brandy, not even wine. — But why 
those collars ? and why that glance ? " 

Sir John Strabane commanded her respect. 
But how about Prince Vitale ? Ah, Prince 
Vitale was charming. This Neapolitan, with 
the whitest brow and a blue shadow on his 
cheek where the beard was shaved, had a pair 
of the blackest and most exquisitely tender and 
caressing eyes which Lucie had ever encoun- 
tered ; and how imaginative his talk ; how sweet 
and sunny his disposition ; and then, his voice ! 
"When he sang his native airs he stirred an 
emotion in her soul which she could not define. 
But above all, beneath these charms of joyous 
companionship, what Italian subtlety ! When 
lie winked his right eye — like that, ever so 
little ! — she was certain some snare was set in 
the conversation, which others might fall into, 
but never the Prince Antonio. He belonged to 
that race of voluptuous beings who seduce or 
disarm others by an indolence which attains to 
complete, even heroic indifference. It was no 
secret to any one that, having frittered away, or 
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rather lavished on a crowd of parasites, a fine 
patrimony, he Lad ended by wasting his own 
fortune, lilve some of Ue Musset's characters, to 
whom the innocent imagination of Lucie de 
Nan(^ay often compared him. Surely she was 
rich enough to give Iierself the luxury of marry- 
ing a ruined man if that man pleased her ; and 
life with the prince — how easily it would flow 
along in one unbroken fete ! There were times 
when the idea of passing the whole of life as if 
at a ball, amid laughter and music and gayet}-, 
seemed to her the only reasonable way of living; 
and then her heart leaned towards Vitale. But 
Lucie clung to an ideal ; she wanted to pass in 
the eyes of others, and in her own, for a great 
soul capable of noble aspirations. At such 
times she did not think tenderly of Vitale. " If 
I can't love him morning, noon, and night, the 
same as yesterday," she said to herself, " then I 
don't love him at all ! " 

Next came the Marquis de Bonnivet. But 
was he in love with her ? that was the question. 
Some days she thought he was, for he spoke to 
her with an interest that was inexplicable, un- 
less it came of love. At other times his extreme 
reserve made her drop the idea. Besides, he 
himself seemed to consider all relations between 
them, except those of friendship, impossible. He 
jested pleasantly on the privileges won for him 
by his forty years and more — how much more ? 
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She could not say ; for he kept his graceful and 
elegant figure, and the fine manly beauty of his 
face. The Parisian adventures of which she 
had heard so much before she knew him were 
not written in wrinkles upon that impassible 
face. If we are to believe the gossips, Bonnivet 
was another Don Juan to whom the Commen- 
datore had already appeared in the form of debt. 
The official version of the tale seemed to be that 
the marquis assembled his creditors one morn- 
ing, paid all that he could on their accounts, and 
obtained a fresh credit for tlie rest. He lived 
in Florence to retrench, so he said, and free 
himself entirel}'. He neglected to add that he 
had given his word of honor to four members of 
the Jockey Club never again to set foot in Paris, 
in consequence of an impropriety at cards which 
those gentlemen had detected, and about which 
they consented to remain silent out of respect 
for a name so noble. " I wish to grow old pa- 
triarchally," said Bonnivet, with a simple grace 
that was touching. 

At this particular time the life led by this 
former prince of fashion was irreproachably dig- 
nified, though it had lost nothino; of its elesance. 
The two rooms which he occupied in an old 
palace on the Arno were furnished in exquisite 
taste with the remains of his former magnifi- 
cence. A profound comprehension of all things 
appertaining to social life made this man an 
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almost revered judge and arbiter in the principal 
houses of Florence. He did not seek the r5le ; 
neither did he reject it. It was, as it were, his 
natural function to discern, in all circumstances, 
the unwritten law of aristocratic obligation. 
Why did Lucie de Nanqay delay as she did a 
summing up of the marquis's qualities ? In the 
first place she was a thorough woman, though a 
very good one ; and perhaps the flavor of seduc- 
tion which the legend of an intrigue with a 
princess of the blood royal had bestowed upon 
Bonnivet reacted on her imagination. She felt 
vaguely curious to understand the charm which 
had won for this man a passion such as that of 
the poor Duchesse de Lord. Every salon in 
Paris had rung with the despair of that hapless 
martyr, who lost her reason when the marquis 
abandoned her. Was it a recollection of that 
conscienceless crime which clouded at times the 
handsome eyes of the aging dandy ? 

The sounds of footsteps recalled Madame de 
I^anqay from her reverie. A young man en- 
tered the room ; the semi-darkness obliging one 
to cuess rather than see his extreme thinness, 
his feeble limbs, and his wasted complexion. 
He stopped short for a few moments watching 
Lucie, whose white figure made a spot of light 
amoncr the shadows of the hour. When she 
raised her head she might have seen, had those 
shadows been less dark, a glow of color on her 
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cousin's cheek, — for he it was who now ap- 
proached her. 

" How you startled me, Maurice ! " said the 
dreamer, with a merry laugh. " Ah, my shy 
cousin, you did not keep your word. Why 
did n't you come to my party 1 Please ring 
the bell for lights," she added. " Tell me, with 
which aesthetic Englishwoman have you spent 
the afternoon ? Oh ! what lovely flowers ! " she 
exclaimed suddenly, seeing a bunch of white 
carnations which he held in his hand. 

" I gathered them for you in Lady Eylstone's 
garden," he answered. 

" How hot you are ! " exclaimed Madame de 
ISTanqay, passing her hand over his forehead with 
a sister's gesture. " Come, go upstairs at once 
and change your clothes, child ! " she continued, 
stroking his hair. 

She had risen, and the servant had just en- 
tered with the first lamp, the gleam of which 
chanced to fall on her supple and graceful figure. 
" Yes, child indeed ; two mothers are not enough 
to take care of you. There ! I hear your real 
mamma coming home. Run off, or you '11 be 
scolded. Good-evening, aunt,'' she cried, running 
to the door which led to the entrance, while 
Maurice mechanically took the other. He again 
held the flowers in his hand, for his cousin had 
returned them to him heedlessly when she heard 
her aunt's footsteps. Hardly had he entered his 
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room, where the fire, was burning softly, the can- 
dles were lighted, his evening clothes laid ready 
on the bed and the curtains drawn, all testifying 
to the daily comfort that surrounded him, than 
he flung himself on the bed sobbing : — 

" She did not keep my flowers ! and how 
much she has amused herself this day." 
' The faces of his rivals started up before him. 

" If she only knew how I love her," he mut- 
tered between his sobs. " But she tells the 
truth — I am only a child to her. How I love 
her ! Oh, what pain, what pain it is ! " 



III. 

The Marquis de Bonnivet had made Sir John 
Strabane set him down at the door of the lat- 
ter's palace, a grandiose building constructed by 
Michel Augelo for the nephew of a pope, as an 
inscription still legible on the frontal proves. 
Then he had walked as usual to a club, not, 
however, without making a detour to a house 
which bore the inscription, " Michel Heurtebise, 
French fencing-master." Beyond a doubt the 
answer which he received to a question he had 
put to the master of the establishment rejoiced the 
mind of the old " black-sheep " (as Vitale called 
him, — a jest not at all to the taste of the object 
of it), for he smiled to himself as he walked up 
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the steps of the club, where he proceeded to play 
a game of rubicon with a young Frenchman on 
his travels, who had been particularly recom- 
mended to the care of the Marquis de Bonnivet 
by a relative. The young man was a bourgeois 
about twenty-four years old, the son of a mer- 
chant, who was ready to jump out of his skin 
with delight at playing a game of cards with a 
man who bore one of the proudest names in all 
France. The marquis won thirty louis from 
Monsieur Louis Servin de Figon, — that was how 
the young snob chose to call himself, for he had 
not as yet dared to reduce his own surname to 
its initial S. before Figon and the particle. 

" I am plundering you," said the winner, with 
one of those charming smiles he knew so well 
how to bestow. 

" Ah, marquis, you play as your ancestors 
fought," replied the other, who was thinking 
liow he would write to his mother as soon as 
he reached his hotel, and tell her of his in- 
timacy with a Eonnivet. Tlie prudent noble- 
man, cured forever of attempting to correct 
fortune by clever manipulations (as it was the 
fashion to call cheating in other days), never 
played now with any but ti'avelling strangers, 
and then only as a matter of condescension. 
His power of close attention was such that he 
nearly always won. Who would ever have im- 
agined that the few gold coins which he thus 
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harvested accidentally, as it were, at the club 
were his chief revenue. He was neither graver 
nor gayer than usual when he lost or won a sum 
insignificant to the former Bonnivet, but all-im- 
portant to him of to-day. On the evening of his 
game with Monsieur Sevvin, he returned home 
as he did daily to dress for a dinner party. In- 
vitations never failed him. In the morning he 
breakfasted at home on two boiled eggs and a 
cup of tea, — to keep down his flesh, as he said, 
though he seldom gave that improbable reason 
for his economy without exciting some doubt 
about it. He had saved from the wreck of his 
former luxury a certain toilet-set of chased silver 
contained in a travelling dressing-case which had 
been, he was wont to say, ridiculously over- 
stocked. His valet, who was also his cook, 
served him with a singular devotion, which he 
manifested by copying the tones and even the 
turn of the phrases of his master in a way that 
was almost comical. 

" Monsieur le marquis seems pleased to-night," 
said the man, brushing his master's hair with an 
art he alone possessed of making the most of 
what remained to a head that was rather the 
worse for wear. 

"You won't be pleased," replied the marquis, 
" when you hear that you are to go to the villa 
Wdrdkiew to carry a note, and after that to taku 
another to Sir John Strabane's." 
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" Tliat will give me a good walk," replied 
Placide. " I get so little exercise I 'm growing 
gouty in Monsieur le marquis's service." 

" You are not worthy of having the gout," said 
Bonnivet, who could not help smiling to hear 
from the mouth of his familiar a formula he ofteu 
employed himself to excuse his thrifty habit of 
never taking a cab. After all, however, perhaps 
economy has something to do with hygiene. The 
marquis thought so as he looked at himself, after 
his toilet was completed, in a tall mirror sur- 
rounded by a frame painted with flowers, which 
covered one of the walls of the room in which 
he dressed. The elegance of his figure, defined 
by his black coat, made him a formidable rival 
to any and all young men. He recalled, as he 
stood there, the Bonnivet of other days, the 
oracle of dress, wliom his youthful compeers 
came to visit and to watch as he dressed him- 
self, as they now do to a Eaymond Casal or a 
Philippe de Vardes. " Above all," he used to 
say to them, "never look as if you had taken 
pains with your clothes." And he himself, 
though the details of his dress were carefully 
considered and selected, down to the smallest 
detail, never seemed to have taken the slightest 
trouble about it or to have chosen carefully either 
the broad watered ribbon hanging from his waist- 
coat by a slender gold hook which held an eye- 
glass of antique shape, or the special cut of his 
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collar and cuffs, or the fine curve of the white 
waistcoat, fastened coquettishly with removable 
gold studs. On this particular evening an in- 
definable air of triumph seemed to sparkle about 
him, makiug him appear so really young that 
Placide could not refrain from exclaiming : — 

" Ah ! Monsieur le marquis beats them all. 
With a tailor and money I could be as good as 
they ; without a tailor, they 'd be one of us." 

Who were the mysterious personages desig- 
nated by the valet as " them " and " they " ? 
The marquis did not inquire, but the compli- 
ment pleased him, and he hummed an air of 
Offenbach's (a souvenir of his youthful years) 
with visible gusto, as he seated himself at his 
table to write the two notes, — one informing 
Madame de Nanc^'ay that the gloves and the foils 
had come, that the appointment with the fenc- 
ing master was at ten o'clock, — and would she 
notify Prince Vitale ? The other note was ad- 
dressed to Sir John Strabane, and merely asked 
if he would join him in a ride at half-past eight 
o'clock to the Cascine. Had these missives, 
apparently so simple, any enigmatical connection 
with each other ? Certain it is that as he closed 
them and pressed the wax of the seal with the 
signet of his ring (a ring given to Admiral 
Bonnivet by Francois I.) the old " black sheep" 
had a smile within his blond moustache which 
would have been, had they seen it, far from re- 
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assuring to either Lucie de Nangay or Sir John 
Strabane. What interest could he have in mak- 
ing trouble between them, for he was surely Sir 
John's friend ? Had he, too, a secret intention 
of marrying Lucie ? There was malice in the 
flash of his eyes as he walked towards the house 
where he was engaged to dine, twirling in his 
delicate hand a cane, on the knob of which was 
represented a combat of Titans, the masterpiece 
of a rival of Cellini's. Could a man so preoccu- 
pied by the cares of his own vanity that even the 
smallest object devoted to his service was chosen 
with jealous care be capable of following some 
settled plan of life ? At any rate, when Madame 
de Nanqay received his note two hours later such 
an idea never occurred to her, neither did it 
occur to Sir John when the marquis's missive 
reached him in the little salon where he had 
ensconced liimself. 

The Englishman had returned home in a 
gloomy frame of mind. He had really suffered 
from the private asides between Lucie and 
Prince Vitale ; he had felt a sort of physical 
uneasiness, the misery of which is but too well 
known to all jealous natures, and Bonnivet's 
simple little remark about the beauty of his 
rival had deepened his agony. He gave orders 
that the horses should be put up, wrote a note 
to excuse himself from a dinner to which he 
was engaged, donned his smoking-suit (for in his 
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capacity as subject of Queen Victoria he car- 
ried to a mania the custom of wearing special 
clothes for the various rites of life), and then, 
stretched on a great leather divan in his favorite 
room, the room where he shut himself up when 
the black dog sat upon him, he began to smoke 
the strongest and darkest tobacco in a brierwood 
pipe. It was a bad habit contracted at Christ 
Church college, Oxford, and he returned to it 
in his gloomy hours. Every now and then he 
popped the cork of a bottle of soda-water, mix- 
ing with that liquid a strong dose of whiskey. 
He who never, at a dinner-party or at his own 
table, touched a glass of either wine or liqueur, 
was fond of intoxicating himself all alone with 
this Irish drink, which, smells of smoke and 
makes a man dead drunk. 

" The very idea," he cried from time to time, 
" is intolerable ! " 

This was said whenever the recollection of 
Lucie's smile bestowed upon Prince Vitale 
became too vivid. He saw, as if it were still 
before him, there, with all its details, the 
rounded cheek of the young widow, and the soft 
down that shaded it, and the little brown mole 
at the dimple of the mouth, to the left, and her 
smile. Then he evoked the image of Prince 
Vitale, with his manly, clear-skinned face, which 
made one think of the noble portraits of Titian 
and of Moro. He saw the eyes of the young 
3 
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man, and in them a desire for Madame de 
Nangay. The mere thought that the prince 
■was living and breathing had often given the 
Englishman a spasm of the heart ; but now, as 
he became convinced that Vitale intended to 
make Lucie love him and marry him, a blind 
and savage anger took possession of him. He 
had just emptied his glass of the acrid beverage, 
and he row flung it violently on the ground, 
where it flew to bits. 

" What childish folly ! " he exclaimed, feeling 
gloomier than ever, for he had now humiliated 
himself, — a sensation peculiarly intolerable to an 
Englishman brought up, as he had been, to the 
most absolute respect for himself in his own 
eyes. It was at this moment tliat Bonnivet's 
note was brought to him, to which he replied 
accepting the appointment. This little inter- 
ruption diverted his thoughts towards the mar- 
quis. He felt a certain sympathy for the man 
from a variety of causes. During his first visit 
to Paris while still young, he had had the honor 
of inducing Bonnivet to adopt an English fash- 
ion as to summer shirts, namely, white collars 
and sleeves and the rest of the garment colored. 
Since he had taken up his abode in Florence 
the marquis had listened to his half-confidences 
with the utmost tact, and had never grated on 
him. It seemed to him that Bonnivet had a 
good influence over Madame de jSTan^ay, — and 
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why should he be jealous of that ? Indeed, he 
felt perfectly sure that the marquis had never 
dreamed of asking her to marry him. Besides, 
Lucie herself had often said, laughin", " He 
knows so well how to grow old." Consequently, 
to Sir John Strabane, Bonnivet was not a possi- 
ble rival, but a probable ally. The thought of 
the many services this mutual friend might do 
for his passion really moved him. "Yes," he 
murmured, " I will get him to tell her she must 
decide — and decide at once." 

He was walking up and down the room as he 
said this. No, he could not endure the situation 
much longer. He was madly in love, and he 
was madly jealous. Of all the passions jealousy 
was the one — savage, deadly jealousy — from 
which he had suffered most. The extreme purity 
of his early youth, joined to the excesses to which 
he had given himself up in Paris, had made him, 
as one might say, a corrupted barbarian. The 
barbarian within him, that is, the man of a rude, 
unadulterated race, — was visible in his powerful 
frame, his coarse appetite, his violent organiza- 
tion; and with these traits he had an imagination 
that was purely sensuous. The blood rushed to 
his head with visions of surprising intensity. At 
the same time, a miserable experience of women, 
resulting from his dissipated life, had made him 
fearful and suspicious, like an animal which has 
once been maltreated. 
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" But suppose she refuses to choose ? " he 
asked himself, continuing his walk and his argu- 
ment ; " suppose she refuses ? Then she 's a flirt, 
and I '11 tell her so, and leave her forever. I '11 
go to Africa with Herbert." 

His thoughts turned to this chosen friend of 
his, Lord Herbert Bohuu, the companion of his 
childhood and youth, a " woman-hater " as they 
called him at Oxford, who led an eccentric life 
between Paris, where he soaked himself in 
alcohol, and India, or sometimes Africa, where he 
travelled and hunted. But what travels ! and 
what hunts ! Bohun had been three times round 
the world, and he was now in Egypt on the 
point of starting for Zanzibar. In the lower 
rooms of an old abbey which he owned on the 
shores of a lake in Westmoreland, and where he 
never lived, he kept a collection of animals he 
had killed, — gigantic birds, tigers, two lions, 
several panthers. Sir John had lately received 
a letter from him, proposing that they should 
join forces. He now recalled the weather- 
beaten face of his friend, the rough days spent 
together on a yacht which carried them to Ice- 
land. Who could have told him in those days 
that he would ever buy a palace in Florence, in 
a moment of ennui, that he would settle down 
there as though it were Hanover Square, London, 
and, above all, that he would end by dying of 
love for the blue eyes of one of those French 
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women whom Lord Herbert and he despised 
above all others of their sex. A coquette — yes, 
a coquette, who was making fun of him with a 
puppy whom he could n't even call a gentleman. 
A coquette ! — but suppose she was really only 
a gay and thoughtless child ? Though she had 
been married, was n't her face so girlish that he 
was often inclined to call her Mademoiselle ? 
A coquette ? ■ — no ; giddy she might be, but 
what charm in her giddiness ! Her delightful 
smile came back to him. Alas 1 alas ! she had 
smiled on Vitale as she did on him. 

Over these right-abouts of a tortured imagina- 
tion the twilight fell, darkness came, and the 
whiskey-bottle was emptied. But the alcohol 
did not steady the nerves of the jealous man. 
With a heavy sigh he opened a travelling medi- 
cine-chest and took from it a bottle of laudanum. 
It was his last resource in these really murder- 
ous crises. He rang the bell for his valet, and 
by nine o'clock he was heavily asleep under the 
weight of two poisons taken to escape that of 
jealousy. At that moment Bonnivet was just 
rising from the dinner-table of the Contessa 
Ardenza, more exhilarated than ever; Prince 
Vitale was taking a seat behind Madame de 
Nanqay in her box at the theatre, to hear a new 
Faust in Boito's Mefistofele ; and Maurice 
Olivier, leaning on his elbow, was reading that 
delightful sonnet of Cino di Pistoia, — " Dove 
rOnesta pose la sua fronta." 
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The four men all had Lucie in their hearts, 
and to each she was a different thing : to Bouui- 
vet, an object of intrigue ; to Prince Vitale a 
charm of the senses ; to Maurice, a. tender dream ; 
to Sir John, alas ! a gloomy nightmare. 



IV. 

At eight o'clock the next morning Strabane's 
servant had some difficulty in rousing his master 
from his heavy sleep. Sir John came out of it, 
as usual, with his nerves unstrung and so bad a 
headache that the cold water with which he 
daily deluged himself was unable to dissipate it. 
To pull himself together he drank a large bowl 
of very strong and very black coffee, which still 
further exasperated his nerves. There were 
days when this physical misery was so great 
that he thought of suicide. While mounting his 
horse and proceeding to the place of rendezvous 
named by Bonnivet, the little events of the day 
before which had led to his crisis of jealousy 
came back to him. Again that agony of the 
heart ! — so unendurable the night before that he 
had tried to get rid of it with opium. It was 
not till he had galloped some distance beside 
the marquis along the broad avenue of the 
Casciue that he found a respite to his pain, 
thanks to tlie rapidity of their ride, and the 
buffeting of a strong breeze. 
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It was one of those clear mornings in early 
spring, which are positively divine in Florence. 
The first tinge of greenery was, as it were, 
powdering the trees. The line of hills to the 
left was defined upon a sky tliat was deeply and 
yet luminously hlue ; a breeze both fresh and 
warm quivered in the atmosphere as the long 
line of horsemen and carriages, on which Bonui- 
vet flung one incisive remark after another, 
defiled along the principal drivewa}'. The 
marquis was in a mood for misanthropy, and 
each of his observations served to increase the 
strange uneasiness of which Sir John was alter- 
nately possessed and relieved. It would almost 
seem as though the marquis were amusing him- 
self by leading his companion's thoughts into the 
fatal path of jealous distrust, where, as he knew, 
the Englishman's heart was prone to lend itself. 

"Good! there's the Comtesse Nina galloping 
with Prince Andrd. I suppose poor Peppe's stock 
is down. Emilia is very pretty this morning in 
spite of her forty years and many seasons. Yoar 
cousin Lord Eandolph Eamsay was desperately 
in love with her ; he was happy, and she was 
faithful exactly six Meeks, — a long lease for 
that model of inconstancy. There's your friend 
James bowing to you. He must have found 
the means of not succeeding with Xatacha ; you 
can tell him he is the only one to find it." 

All this talk and more like it was merely the 
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small change of the conversations which take 
place every evening in Florence in fifty salons ; 
half being made up of tittle-tattle and the other 
half of calumny. But Sir John was in the 
humor to take life bitterly, and as he urged his 
horse onward ha felt a savage desire to get far, 
far away and to have nothing more to do with 
this lying and scandal-mongering society of which 
Lucie de Nanqay was a part. How did he know 
that these very people in that Cascine were not 
exchanging remarks on him and on her ? " Poor 
Strabane ! " they might be saying, " that little de 
ISTanqay is laughing at him." No, he would never 
be the plaything of a coquette, of a woman whose 
heart was all perfidy, who delighted in deceiving 
a sincere man, as a chess-player delights in a 
check-mate cleverly given. A prey to these bitter 
thoughts he was scarcely listening to Bonnivet, 
when the latter, consulting his watch, suddenly 
brought him to a standstill with the remark, — 

" We must turn back, my dear fellow. I have 
only just time to keep an engagement with your 
flirt." 

Nothing irritated Sir John more than the 
bestowal of this frivolous appellation on her 
whom he desired to make his wife. 

" Does Madame de Nanqay expect you ? " he 
asked, stiffly. 

"Hasn't she told you about her new mania ? " 
said the marquis, innocently. 
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" No," replied Sir John, bis heart beating. 

" Could you ever imagine that she would take 
fencing-lessons from Heurtebise ? yet there she 
is at this very moment. Come with me ; it will 
amuse us for an hour." 

" Yes, I '11 go," cried Sir John, reining in his 
hoise to turn liim. Three quarters of an hour 
later, having consigned their horses, the mar- 
quis to the livery-stable where he boarded his, 
Sir John to the groom who followed him, the 
pair entered the house to which Bonnivet had 
paid a short and smiling visit the night before. 

The room on the ground-floor, wliich looked on 
the street, presented the usual appearance of a 
fencing-school. Foils were hanging along the 
walls, each on its own nail. There were also 
boxing-gloves, list shoes, masks, and breastplates. 
Two long planks showed the place where the 
pupils took their lessons. At the present moment 
the vast room was empty. It ended in a glass 
door, behind which could be heard the sound of 
scuffling feet, the crossing of foils, and cries of, 
engagez — degagez — parez quarte — parez sixte 
— la pointe plus haute — fendez-vous. Bursts 
of laughter mingled with this fencing jargon. 
Sir John could distinguish Lucie's laugh, and 
Vitale's voice. 

The opening of the first door had rung a bell. 
The glass door now opened as if in reply, giving 
entrance to Michel Heurtebise himself, a tall 
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devil of a man, all legs, with a gaunt face ending 
in an imperial twisted to one side as if it, too, 
were parrying. In this singular body there ap- 
peared to be just that which was needed for the 
exercise of his noble profession, and no more, — 
long legs for lunging, long arms to disengage him- 
self, and as little of a torso as possible to escape 
a thrust. The marquis de Bonnivet was his 
particular patrou in Florence, where the former 
(Irill-sertjeant of a regiment had settled after the 
French army evacuated Eome. 

" Madame la comtesse is here," said the fenc- 
ing-master after bowing to his visitors. " She is 
taking her lesson with Prince Vitale in the 
private room. Ah, she 11 do well if she prac- 
tises. She used to take lessons when Monsieur 
le comte her Imsband was living, so she tells me. 
She has forgotten nothing — but come and see." 

Sir John and the marquis entered the next 
room, which was smaller than the first, and they 
stopped short for some minutes to look at a 
spectacle of singular grace. Lucie was there, 
wearing a gown of white flannel with a broad 
collar, such as Englishwomen have adopted for a 
tennis dress. Her slender feet were cased in 
thin shoes of yellow leather, the color of which 
contrasted prettily with the little that could be 
seen of her black silk stockings. Her hat, veil, 
and parasol with its large knob, together with 
a dust-cloak of some gray material, were lying on 
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a chair. A few stray locks of her beautiful 
Llood hair were loosened and waved around her 
mask, beneath which it was easy to imagine her 
sweet face animated with childlike gayety. Her 
eyes shone and her white teeth gleamed through 
the wire protection, and one could even see the 
rose-tint in her cheeks, ordinarily too pale. The 
easy suppleness of her actions, as her right arm 
moved hither and thither armed with the foil, 
enabled the onlookers to guess, beneath her loose 
dress, the youthful agility of the body, and a 
vigor of the muscles which they could hardly 
have expected in a woman of her slight figure 
and slender wrists. Facing her stood Prince 
Vitale, also masked, his body buttoned into a 
jacket with a breastplate, firmly planted on his 
legs, the left arm raised to balance himself as he 
performed his part of impromptu professor with 
accomplished ease. 

" Good-uiorning, you two," said Lucie, continu- 
ing to advance and draw back her arm to parry 
and thrust, " let me finish this turn, and I am at 
your service." 

The new-comers sat down, and the lesson con- 
tinued. The marquis put on an air that was 
slightly mocking and yet indulgent, — the air 
with which a brother accepts the innocent follies 
of a sister whom he treats like a spoiled child. 

" Brava ! " he said. " But see, your right foot 
is not firm enough on the ground. Permit me ? " 
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and he rose to take the little foot in its yellow- 
boot in his hand and place it more securely. 
"Keep your body motionless, the head more 
erect. Permit me ? " 

And he laid his hand, very respectfully, on her 
forehead and bent the head slightly back. It 
was not a familiarity to make Sir John jealous, 
and yet his suffering was more intense at this 
moment than when he dropped the laudanum 
into his glass the night before. This time her 
conduct had passed the limits of propriety. "Was 
it the action of a lady to come to a fencing-hall 
and cross weapons with a man who was seeking 
her hand ? He looked at the prince, whose well- 
poised body showed so manly an elegance in its 
fencing-dress, and the more he recognized the 
young fellow's beauty the more he hated Lucie 
for her new caprice. 

" What do you think of it ? " cried the young 
woman as soon as her partner had uttered the 
traditional En place, repos. " I have not lost 
the trick of it, I think," she added removing her 
mask. Then she slipped the foil, with its nickel- 
plated handle, under her left arm, holding out to 
the new-comers her right hand, the prettiness of 
which could not be seen beneath the thick glove 
of gray leather with its polished wristlet. " The 
foils are excellent and so light," she said to the 
marquis. " Will you be one of us, Sir John ? 
it would be so amusing. But you Englishmen, 
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I know, despise fencing. It is too delicate an 
amusement for them," she added, with a mali- 
cious smile, turning to Vitale ; " they want violent 
and painful athletic exei'cises." 

" A straight thrust, Sir John," cried Bonnivet, 
laughing. 

" I shall not return it," said the Englishman, 
" I have not the capacity. Will you allow me 
to say one word to you, madame ? " 

" A hundred, if you like." 

" A word in private, about the little commis- 
sion you have entrusted to me." ' 

" What mysteries ! " replied Lucie, with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows. " Come." 

And she led the way into the next room. 

" What is the meaning of this liberty ? " she 
said as soon as she was alone with Strabane. 
She spoke in a low voice, but there was anger in 
its smothered tones. 

" There is none, madame," said the young man, 
" except this, — I cannot endure to see you com- 
promise yourself in this way ; and as no one else 
chooses to tell you the truth, you must listen to 
it from me. I entreat you to return home at 
once and let this foolish lesson be the last. Do 
you wish to be the talk of all Florence ? " 

She looked at him, burst, into a ringing laugh, 
and then,, vouchsafing but one word, " Thanks ! " 
she returned to the next room and said to the 
prince, " Shall we try another turn ? " 
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As Sir John left the rooms he could hear his 
rival repeating once more : — 

" Engagez, — un, deux. Parcz tierce, ton ! 
Parez quarte — " 

•'Ah, no heart ! no heart ! " groaned the miser- 
able man, returning on foot to his palace. Then 
he added, in a louder tone, " I '11 make an end 
of it ! " 



V. 



Madame de Nan^ay continued to fence for a 
few minutes after Sir John's departure, with per- 
haps rather more vivacity than before ; then 
suddenly flinging down her foil she said to the 
marquis, " See if my carriage is tliere." 

On being told that it was, she looked at the 
tiny watch which hung at her leather belt like a 
charm. 

" Past eleven o'clock ! " she exclaimed ; " I must 

go." ^ 

With a few quick turns of her deft hand she 
placed her hat on her pretty hair, fastened her 
veil, and threw the long gray mantle over the 
eccentric dress. Her long eyelashes raised the 
white veil which was tied too tight. 

" Adieu, messieurs," she said, with a tired 
smile. 

"She is not pleased," remarked Prince Vitale 
as the victoria drove away. 
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" Lovers' quarrel with Sir John," replied 
Bonnivet. 

'' Pooh ! " said the other ; " easily reconciled." 

So saying he looked at his companion with 
his keen black eyes. " Ah, ]\Iousieur le mar- 
quis," said those eyes, " you want me to believe 
that, and make me jealous and worm out my in- 
tentions. You shall discover nothing, unless it 
be that I laugh at your little trick and under- 
stand it just as well as you do yourself." Then 
aloud, " Shall you shoot this morning ? " 

jNIadame de Nancjay's victoria was driven 
rapidly through those Florence streets where the 
blue bars of the cold sliadows alternate with the 
white bars of the burning sunshine upon the 
pavements. It passed before old palaces of rough 
stone blocks and grated windows and huge rings 
fastened to the walls, all testifying to the perilous 
existence of other days. At the base of these 
frowning palaces the springtide lay in the bas- 
kets of the flower-girls, — a wealth of white 
carnations and red tulips, roses pink and white, 
and pale narcissi with their yellow hearts. The 
contrast of these glowing colors with the black- 
ened stones did not attract, even for a moment, 
Madame de Nanqay's blue eyes, which were fixed 
elsewhere beneath the line of their frowning 
brows. It was one of the childlike traits of 
her character to be deeply concerned as to the 
opinion of others. As often happens to the vie- 
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tims of this cowardly feeling, she intentionally 
braved and affronted that opinion, and then suf- 
fered from the criticism she provoked. This is 
the usual fate of innocent vanity, which does 
unusual things in order to be remarked, and then 
considers the blame which attaches to all uncon- 
ventionality an injury. 



" What right has Sir John to judge me 



?' 



thought she, " and above all, to tell me that he 
does so ? Yes, what right has he ? Have I done 
any harm ? and suppose I had, is he my hus- 
band, or even my lover ? " 

This reasoning, however, could not prevail 
against her intolerable anger, caused by the con- 
sciousness that she had depreciated in the young 
man's mind. One of the unseen places of her 
self-love began to bleed. 

" Can it be that I love him ? " she asked her- 
self suddenly. " Why should his opinion have 
the power to put me into such a state of mind ? " 

At once she began to study herself, with the 
mixture of hope and dread which she was in 
the habit of bringing to such examinations. 
They were constantly recurring with her, and 
they paralyzed her heart (quite without her 
knowledge) by the strain of the reflections she 
thus made upon herself. She questioned the 
very depths of her soul, and each time that she 
did so she recognized the insufficiency of a feel- 
ing which, to exist and increase, needed to be 
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ignorant of itself and to develop in silence and 
mystery. Then she would say, " No, it is not 
love," and renew the question constantly, as she 
did this morning when, driving through the lanes 
of roses, she asked herself once more, " Can it 
be that I love Sir John ? " 

She let herself go to the dreamy movement of 
the carriage, half closing her eyes the better to 
concentrate her thoughts upon herself 

" What is the surest sign of love ? " she asked. 
"That the presence of those we love be indis- 
pensable to our happiness. But Sir John's 
presence was not necessary to mine this morn- 
ing. I was fencing with Vitale without thinking 
of any one else. No, I don't love him." 

Then, suddenly, came that other question 
which in a woman's mind inevitably accom- 
panies this class of inquiry : — 

"Does he love me ? How his eyes light when 
he looks at me ! But then, with men desire and 
jealousy produce precisely the same appearances 
as love.'' 

Involuntarily she remembered, as she thought 
of Sir John's eyes, those terrible eyes of her 
husband when he was about to crush her with 
one of the tragic scenes under which she had 
well-nigh succumbed. A shiver of fear passed 
over her. 

" Once is enough. I will never be Lady 
Strabane," she concluded as she I'eached the gates 
4 
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of the villa. Leaving the carriage there she 
walked through the grounds before re-entering 
the house. It was midday. The garden, clothed 
with greenery, slept in the sun, which sparkled 
on statues and vivified the colors of the painted 
faqade. Madame de Nan^ay passed under a 
clump of trees which led to a path of lilacs. The 
shrubs were not yet in full flower, but here 
and there a bunch more advanced than the rest 
was beginning to fade. Lucie gathered a few 
branches and breathed their fragrance as she 
gazed upward into the luminous blue ether. 
The disagreeable impression produced upon her 
by Sir John's tyranny was passing off, leaving 
the remembrance of a rather amusing morn- 
ing. The perfume .6f the lilacs was so sweet 
that a sudden tenderness took possession of her 
and changed the color of her reflections. 

" After all, he is sincere," — she was thinking 
of the Englishman, — "he truly loves me. I 
wonder if he will come to-day and make an 
apology for his impertinence." She looked at 
her watch, and clapped her hands like a school- 
girl. " If he conies before half-past two it is a 
sign he loves me, and I '11 be very gentle. If he 
comes later, I will make myself disagreeable." 
So saying, and smiling at the childish compact 
she was making with her coquetry, she entered 
the villa where Madame Olivier and Maurice 
were waiting breakfast for her. 
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The meal, like many others, was passed in 
scolding Maurice for not eating, all the while 
making him relate his morning occupations, and 
in teasing this poor cousin on his grave face at 
her various caprices, and in questioning Madame 
Olivier about the news in the French journals. 
After breakfast Maurice always went out ; the 
aunt returned to her own apartments, where she 
spent whole days sitting by the window and 
doing the most complicated embroideries with 
which to surprise her niece, — true surprises, 
which she managed to conceal till the last mo- 
ment. Madame de Nanqa}', under pretence of 
writing some of her innumerable belated letters, 
retired to her own little salon, where, on this 
occasion, she smoked cigarettes and watched the 
hands of her travelling clock, made of crystal, 
standing between a Japanese ash-dish, a French 
novel with half its leaves uncut, and the two 
portraits of herself which displeased her least 
She had taken the engagement with herself 
made in the garden quite seriously, and was 
watching the passage of time with much gravity. 
"Two o'clock; five minutes past; ten minutes." 
With instinctive coquetry she had changed her 
rather masculine attire for a morning gown of 
white lace over a dead-rose under-dress, with sash 
and ribbons of the same tint. The loose sleeves 
showed her arms to the elbow, — those beautiful, 
firm arms which proved her sound ^jhysical or- 
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ganization, apparently so delicate, but actually 
robust and capable of self-control. 

Eighteen minutes past two ; twenty minutes 
past. The hands were just marking the half- 
hour when the bell rang, and the servant came 
in to ask if Madame would receive Sir John 
Strabane. A smile of triumph flickered on her 
lips as she replied, " Certainly," — changing to a 
coaxing smile as the baronet entered with that 
peculiar look in his face and eyes of a resolu- 
tion taken, which even the least coquettish 
women love to change into joyful obedience. 

" It is kind, very kind of you not to sulk, 
but to make your excuses at once," she said. 
" Come," she added, rising from her cushions and 
showing him a seat with the end of a crochet- 
needle she had just taken, together with a ball 
of brown wool, from her workbasket, " sit there, 
and don't say anything ; it is really not neces- 
sary. You thought me ' fast ' did n't you ? You 
let me see it, and now you are sorry that you 
did so. I will let you off all punishment. Go 
in peace, and sin no more," she added, threaten- 
ing the young man with the point of her needle, 
coquettishly. 

" You are mistaken, madame," replied Sir 
John, in a grave voice, which contrasted curiously 
with the levity of tone assumed by the young 
woman. " I have not come to make excuses. I 
do not consider that I have done you any wrong." 
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" Oh, very well," said Lucie, laying down her 
crochet-needle and lighting another cigarette, 
with a rebellious expression of face. " Then you 
have come to make me another scene. Ee- 
proaches or excuses, — they are the only alterna- 
tives for a man who puts himself in the wrong. 
Begin." 

" Parisian women are very witty," articulated 
Sir John, slowly. 

He tried to recall the decision with which he 
had said to himself, " 1 11 make an end of it ; 
either she loves me, or she does not love me, and 
I '11 know the truth once for all." But Lucie's 
laugh unnerved him beyond all power of expres- 
sion. He felt that she ought to have understood 
the almost tragic jealousy of which he was a 
victim. The contrast between the solemnity of 
his suffering and the light and worldly tone of 
Madame de Nanqay's greeting was unendurable 
to him. 

" Yes," he continued, " you have a great deal 
of wit, but do you remember the title of a 
comedy by your Alfred de Musset ? " 

"'Between the cup and the lip'?" asked 
Madame de Nanc^ay, maliciously. 

Again she saw in Sir John's eyes the violence 
she had so dreaded in those of her husband. 
Her conciliatory intentions changed at once. 

" What could I be thinking of ? " she said to 
herself. "Ah, these Englishmen, they fire first, 
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but I can fire back. Yes, Sir John, you need 
a lesson, and — you sliall liave it." 

" No," replied the baronet without abandoning 
his grave and serious tone, " I do not mean ' Be- 
tween the cup and the lip ; ' I mean ' There 's no 
trifling with love.' Permit me to recall to you, 
madame, a conversation which took place be- 
tween us when I had the honor of asking your 
hand about three months ago. You then told 
me — " 

" To wait six," interrupted Lucie. " This is 
not July — so far as I know." 

" I accepted that reply," continued Strabane, 
" because I thought you really wished to consult 
your heart. But I shall not allow you to take 
that time merely for the purpose of making me 
suffer." 

" I am really kind-hearted," answered Lucie ; 
" that fencing-lesson with Vitale has put me 
in good-humor, and I have let you run on. 
Make you suffer, indeed ! and pray, how ? " 

" By your intimacy with men whose very looks 
ought to offend you, Lucie," he continued, 
vehemently, " if you have no intention of becom- 
ing my wife, say so at once, out of charity. If 
you have such intention then sacrifice to my 
peace of mind those I dislike. I feel that I am 
going mad with jealousy." 

" Do you mean the Marquis de Bonnivet ? 
Are you jealous of him ? " she asked. 
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" You know veiy well I am speaking of Prince 
Vitale/' replied Sir John. " He is courting you ; 
I know it, I feel it, I see it. That you should 
suffer him to do so, if you intend to be my wife, 
I will not allow — no, I will not allow it." 

The expression of his mouth became distressful 
and at the same time cruel. The distress did 
not even touch Madame de Nanqay ; she saw only 
the cruelty of his jealousy and fearing the man, 
who was evidently beside himself, she rose. He 
rose also. She walked to the bell and with her 
hand upon it said : — 

" You will reflect on what has been insulting 
in your manner to me. Pardon me if I leave 
you. My carriage is ordered for three o'clock, 
and I have scarcely time to dress. Good-by," 
she added, ringing the bell. 

" Adieu," replied Sir John, bowing. Madame 
de Nanqay's evident coldness was a fiual blow. 

"She is a coquette and nothing else," he said 
to himself as he returned to Florence. " I 
pledge my word of honor to myself that I will 
leave this place the day after to-morrow without 
seeing her again." 

He ordered his coachman to stop at the tele- 
graph office, and sent a despatch to Lord Herbert 
announcing his coming. 

" What a brute ! " Lucie was saying to herself 
as her maid dressed her for the Cascine. " What 
a brute ! He said, ' Adieu.' Bah ! I shall see 
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him at my feet to-morrow, repentant, submissive. 
But it will end badly." 

And a little shudder shook her pretty shoul- 
ders. 

VI. 

" So much for one," muttered the Marquis de 
Bonnivet as he walked back from the station to 
which he had accompanied Sir John Strabaue, 
who was recalled to England,' so he said, by an 
urgent telegram, " I know the English pilgrim. 
He never writes. I know Lucie. She would 
not move her little finger to recall him. With 
two such prides wounded the best assorted mar- 
riage can be broken off. Now for the other. 

He turned his thoughts to the young Neapoli- 
tan. It was enough to call to mind those black 
eyes, as impenetrable as they were amiable, to 
be convinced that Yitale had nothing in common 
with the violent but sincere Strabane. 

'' I must play cautiously," thought Bonnivet. 
" He and I have fathomed each other for some 
time past." 

It was raining, and the marquis was under an 
umbrella as he made these reflections. He 
manoeuvred his polished boots through the mud 
and the pools of water with the cleverness of 
a cat stepping upon a table covered with bric- 
a-brac. A sudden splash from a passing carriage 
recalled his thoughts to the days of his opulence. 
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" When I am Lucie's husband," he thought, " I 
shall have done with these annoyances." 

Certainly there were many other rich marriages 
he might have made by selling his name. But 
that was a traffic he would not enter upon unless 
at the last extremity. By some inexplicable 
contradiction in his nature he, who had not hesi- 
tated to cheat at cards to win money, felt it 
repugnant to his self-love to have it said that he 
had married a fright, were she twice a million- 
naire. His vanity as a man of noted success with 
women positively revolted against the existence 
of an ugly, or even plain. Marquise de Bonnivet. 
He had come to Florence for no other purpose 
than to watch for some woman on her travels 
who might combine the conditions of wealth 
and independence with great personal charm. 
Madame de Nanqay united all the required 
qualities. He was therefore laying siege to 
the young widow with far-sighted prudence and 
perseverance. 

" Vitale may be as shrewd as he pleases," 
thought he ; " if I can't get the better of him I 'm 
not the Bonnivet of other days. Besides, Madame 
Annerkow is so pretty." 

The woman thus associated with the plan of 
campaign prepared by the marquis was a Russian 
lady of distinction, separated from her second 
husband, who had lately arrived in Florence. 
She had met Vitale in society and had fallen 
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desperately in love with him. This passion she 
had confided to one of her countrywomen, 
Madame Denisow, a fair, gay creature, perpet- 
ually in motion, forever chattering and laugh- 
insr. Pale and thin, romantic in manner, witli 
sparkling gray eyes, Madame Denisow thought 
of nothing but affairs of gallantry, which she 
pursued seriously under the name of senti- 
ment. She adored Bounivet for his former 
reputation. 

" It is ideal, my dear friend," she said to him, 
apropos of Madame Annerkow's admiration for 
Vitale, " adorable ! It is like the thunderclaps of 
your great novelist — I forget his name, but I 
worship his books, they are ravishing ! She has 
only seen him twice, and she loves him — loves 
him ! ' I am crazy about him,' she said to me, 
' introduce him.' So that 's my present business, 
my dear marquis ; what a business ! " 

" Has she had other adventures ? " asked 
Bonnivet. 

" I should think so ! " Madame Denisow re- 
plied, growing excited. " My dear friend, don't 
you know that Boris killed himself for her sake ? 
You remember Boris — Boris Fedorovitch, in 
short, Karatiew — I told you all about him. 
Don't you recollect we were at the Princess 
Sofia's, turning tables ? There were sceptics pres- 
ent, like you. And the table said, ' I am the 
spirit of Boris.' ' What Boris ? ' asked my brother. 
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' Boris Fedorovitch/ replied tlie table. ' Not pos- 
sible,' cried my brother, ' I left him only this 
afternoon.' This was in Petersburg. We sent 
to Karatiew's and found he had blown out his 
brains at eight o'clock — it was now ten. And 
the cause ? Irene Annerkow, who had left him 
for another of my friends, a charming man." 

These odd remarks of Madame Denisow re- 
curred to the niarc[uis as he made his way home 
in the rain. They followed him to the friend's 
table where he dined ; and afterwards to the 
salon of the Contessa Ardenza, where his prot^g^ 
the future de Figon (without the S.) had a pro- 
digious success in giving seventeen imitations of 
Parisian actors on the famous song of De Musset's, 
Si vous croycz que je vais dire. First he recited 
the couplet simply, then, " Mile. Sarah Bern- 
hardt," he said, bending his head, fluting his 
voice, and reproducing both the manner and ac- 
cent of the great actress. " M. Baron, M. De- 
launay, M. Got," he went on, till at last, by way 
of conclusion, he drew from his pocket a false 
nose, which he fastened to his own; "M. Hya- 
cinthe," he said. 

"Ab, these Frenchmen!" cried Madame 
Denisow, in the midst of the applause, "I do 
adore them ! My dear marquis, pray present 
that man to me that I may have him at my party 
next week. Do you think he would do those 
wonderful imitations for us again ? " 
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As he led up Servin de Figon to be presented 
to Madame Denisow the possibility of turning 
Madame Annerkow's infatuation for Vitale to 
his own profit occurred to the marquis. He 
had consented, as patron of the young French- 
man, to arrange a supper which Servin wished 
to give at Doney's before his departure. The 
beautiful Madame Annerkow should be placed 
next the prince. Yes, she was very beautiful, 
not at all scrupulous, and quite young. A nice 
little infidelity, duly spread by all the scandal- 
mongers of the town, would not advance Vitale's 
interests with Lucie. " At any rate it will be 
something done," thought the marquis, " and we 
can find other means later.'' 

He was quite convinced that Madame de 
Nanqay would be influenced in her choice of a 
second husband chiefly by her trust in the sin- 
cerity of the feeling she inspired. For this 
reason he had always taken great care, ever since 
he began his own secret investment of the 
fortress, not to give the slightest opening for 
tales about himself This virtue no longer cost 
him much ; Prince Vitale, on the other hand, had 
many temptations to subdue. 

The result of these astute calculations was 
that ten days after the soirde of the Contessa 
Ardenza and the departure of Sir John, Prince 
Vitale proceeded on foot about half-past eleven 
at night to the restaurant in the Via Tornabuoni, 
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to -which he was bidden by Monsieur Louis 
Servin de Figon ; the coronet of a baron was 
on the card. Knowing that he was early, he 
lounged along the quay of the Arno on this 
lovely spring evening with delight. The river 
flowed so gently, and the sound of the water 
lapping the embankment built along the Cascine 
cauie with soft monotony to bis ear. The little 
shops perched upon the arches of the Poute 
Vecchio were sharply relieved against the moon- 
light, which also threw into black relief the hill 
of San Miniato. The clustering stars filled the 
vast region of the heavens. Vitale enjoyed 
his walk with positive delight. He stopped, 
leaned his elbows on the parapet, and looked at 
the scene. He was smoking one of those long 
cigars pierced with a straw which are lighted 
by putting them over the flame of a candle on a 
brass instrument. While enjoying this Virginia 
tobacco, which was very black and very strong, 
he hummed the air of a Neapolitan song heard 
at Madame de Nanqay's : " Bold huntsman who 
goes to the hunt, — the quarry is saucy, ah yes ! 
— to others she 's given the slip — and perhaps 
she'll deceive even you." 

" No, no," thought the prince, " she will not 
deceive me, the pretty bird ; but the other hunter 
.is trying to balk me." 

The diplomatic profile of Bonnivet, every line 
of which bespoke craft and watchfulness over 
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himself, filled the lively imagination of the 
Southerner for a moment, and he argued thus : 
" Ever since the Englishman departed the other 
has been all sweetness. But if you can't catch 
flies with vinegar you can't catch Don Antonio 
Vitale with honey ; " and so reflecting, the prince 
winked, as he was wont to do in his ironical 
moments, and the expression of his eyes became 
inscrutable. Distrust, sarcasm, cruelty, and hy- 
pocrisy were united in that peculiar glance, 
which made Bonnivet say, maliciously, " I see 
plainly that Vitale has the evil eye, but which 
eye it is I can't make out." " Pooh ! " thought 
the young man, exhaling a puff of smoke, " I 
must be a fool to worry myself now. Stand 
steady and meet what comes, as old Heurtebise 
says. What a divine night ! " 

It was a truly Italian trait in the prince's 
character that he could enjoy a present sensation 
without the slightest drawback at the very 
moment when he was most deeply interested in 
pursuing some purpose. 

"If I marry Lucie," he was saying to him- 
self, in an undercurrent of thought, " I shall go 
back there for six months every year." He 
was thinking of Naples and the country about 
Otranto, where his early youth had been passed. 
" We can live there, she and I, without a care — 
Ah ! son of my mother, why am I not there now ? 
Because you have just twonty-two thousand 
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three hundred and some odd francs left, my 
prince, and not one penny more. Under the 
old regime that might have been enough. I 
wonder if my uncle wasn't right when he de- 
clared that Cavour's genius amounted to nothing 
because he did n't apply the Neapolitan code to 
the whole of Italy. Poor dear uncle ! What 
possessed me to carry off his Bianca, his opera- 
girl, and make him an enemy forever ? Well, 
never mind, — Lucie is very pretty ; she '11 be a 
princess, and our friend Bonnivet will have 
schemed for nothing." 

The clock of a neighboring church struck the 
time, with that clear, ringing sound which vi- 
brates so exquisitely in tlie Plorentine atmos- 
phere. 

" Ten minutes more to dawdle," tlionght the 
prince, " and then supper. I am as liungry as a 
hunter to-night. I wonder why Bonnivet made 
that little fool of a Frenchman, from whom he 
wins a handful of money every day under pre- 
tence of protecting him, invite me. Was it to 
prevent me from seeing through his game by 
doing the amiable ? He must think me horribly 
stupid. Meno male. It is the shrewdest of all 
shrewd tricks to pass for a fool ; " and Vitale, 
having thrown away the rest of his cigar, ran up 
the staircase of the restaurant with a smile on 
his lips. Any one who had noticed that charm- 
ing smile would have thought of the seigneurs of 
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tlie eighteenth ceutury, whose only business in 
life was amusement, first, last, and perpetually. 
As he went he hummed another couplet of the 
same jSTeapolitan song, " To Posilippo, Posilippo 
— to-night I go — with the gay youth." 

" Punctual as a soldier," said Bonnivet, meet- 
ing him on the threshold of the little waiting- 
room which served as an antechamber to the 
room in which they were to sup. 

" Marquis, punctuality is the politeness of 
princes," said the astonishing Servin, pressing 
the hand of the new-comer. The mere manner 
in which he uttered the two words " prince " 
and " marquis " sufficiently betrayed his inward 
joy at receiving these personages of high birth. 
This supper, the games of rubicon with Bonni- 
vet, and a semi-intrigue with a vicountess (who 
was over fifty and whom he had not invited on 
-this occasion out of discretion) were the principal 
events of his stay in Florence, which had, never- 
theless, cost him a good deal of money. He had 
come there with a demi-niondaine, Pauline Marly, 
the same whose relations with several men of 
high rank made Casal dub her " the Gothon of 
the Gothas." Servin had brought her from 
Paris purely out of vanity, and had sent her back 
to a titled world (with a considerable gift) for 
the same reason. He had contrived to make 
her pass, in the eyes of those who saw them to- 
gether, for a woman of rank and fashion. 
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Whether Bonnivet was thus deceived the reader 
may imagine ! 

" My dear count," Servin had replied to a man 
of a certain age, who advised him to stop in 
Sienna and see the Pinturicchios in the cath- 
edral, " I have n't even had time to see the 
chapel of the Medicis. So many invitations, 
here, there, and everywhere ; you are all so 
hospitable that I have n't a minute in the day 
for anything else. Besides, I can't miss the 
races at Pisa, and I must be in Paris for the 
private theatricals of the Duchesse de ISTade" 
(he only knew her name through the news- 
papers). " Did you see her when she was here, 
about two years ago, dear, good Yolande? — Ah, 
pardon me ! here comes Madame Annerkow, 
with Madame Denisow — you '11 excuse me, count 
— and Madame Ardenza." 

The latter arrived, accompanied by her friend 
Vanini, who never left her. He did her commis- 
sions, and superintended the management of her 
household and the education of her- son. This 
intimacy, which had lasted four years with 
absolute fidelity, had little by little restored the 
Contessa Ardenza to her social rank, which had 
previously been compromised by a series of in- 
constant love-affairs." 

"My husband begs me to excuse him," she 
said to Servin ; " he cannot sit up late on 
account of his headaches. Cencio," she added, 
5 
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addressing her cavaliere servente, " did you tell 
the coachman half-past one ?" 

" They are all here," said Bonnivet to Servin. 
" Offer your arm to the Contessa." 

The little salon presented at that moment a 
picture in minature of the cosmopolitan division 
of Florentine society. There were ten persons in 
all : the two Eussians, Mesdames Annerkow and 
Denisow ; an Eoglishwoman, the Honorable Mrs. 
Brown, a woman of forty, with a pimpled and 
ferociously red face, taller by a head than half 
the men ; an Italian, the Contessa Ardenza ; a 
Dutchman, who was supposed to be attentive to 
Madame Denisow; Vincenzio Vanini, Madame 
Ardenza's cavaliere ; a Polish count, the admirer 
of Sienna and the primitive painters, who was 
seeking the hand of Mrs. Brown ; Bonnivet, the 
descendant of a Constable, friend and companion 
of FranQois I. ; Vitale, heir to a great Italian 
name, and the amphitryon, representative of the 
intrusion of modern democracy into this circle 
of composite aristocracy. Grandfather Servin, 
who tilled the soil in Beauce some sixty years 
ago, would have been somewhat astonished could 
he have seen his grandson giving a supper to 
guests of such variety of rank and origin. 

The doors were now opened, and the table 
was seen decorated with flowers, and glittering 
with glass and silver. 

" Ten persons at supper ; that 's the best of all 
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numbers/' said Servin de Figou to his neighbor ; 
" we can talk apart or generally. The marquis 
says so. Ah, contessa, how fortunate for me 
that he was willing to be my friend." 

As the usual sounds of the beainninEr of a 
supper, with its rather forced gayety, rose about 
him, the prince, who was a judge of female glances, 
had no difficulty in discovering that he pleased 
Madame Annerkow. He had met her on two 
or three occasions only, but his natural conceit 
saw nothing surprising in the fact that these 
interviews had been sufficient to win him the 
heart of the fair Eussian. 

" Do you always live in Florence, prince ? " 
she said to him. In the mere accent which she 
gave to the words he felt the indefinable tone 
of tender flattery bj^ which women who wish 
to please show their desire. Other questions 
and other answers were being exchanged around 
them. " Were you at the Cavalleria Eusticana 
yesterday ? " " Did you hear of the April fool 
they played on Captain Guardi ? — a despatch 
signed by his colonel recalling him ! He is in 
Sicily." "Was the play high last night at the 
club ? " 

" Ah, madame," replied Vitale, " I really can- 
not say whether I live in Florence or not, or 
whether in fact I live anywhere. I am bored 
here and I go elsewhere ; I am bored there and 
I return here." 
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" Well, then," she replied, " are you amused or 
are you bored just now in Florence ? " 

The conversation thus begun had reached by 
the end of the second course such a measure of 
expansion that the fair Eussian was expounding 
to the prince her theory of love. 

" I cannot agree," she was saying, " to all the 
compromises of hypocritical morality. Love is 
all in all, or it does not exist. I have never read 
but one book of real passion, — the 'Abbt^ 
Mouret,' by Zola. Do you know it ? " 

While listening to the words and yielding to 
the charm of her caressing eyes, Vitale suddenly 
noticed a smile on the lips of Madame Denisow 
calling Bonnivet's attention to his talk with 
Madame Annerkow. The marquis smiled in re- 
turn as if to say, " Of course, it was inevitable." 

"Now I know where I am," thought Vitale, 
with a flash of intelligence, setting down the 
glass he was about to empty. " I do not fall 
into any such vulgar trap as that, Monsieur le 
marquis. You shall not go to-morrow and tell 
Madame de Nangay hypocritically of my liaison 
with this Russian woman." Then, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard above the rest of the con- 
versation, he replied, — 

" I never read novels, madame. For the last 
twenty years we Italians have, unfortunately 
had our dear country to rescue. Active life and 
literature do not go together, as you know. 
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Have you read the letters of the Marquise 
d'Azelio?" 

And he began to entertain Madame Annerkow 
■with an account of the glorious part played by 
the Piedmontese women during the risorgimcnto, 
interspersing it with anecdotes of Cavour, Victor 
Emmanuel, and Garibaldi ; and so cleverly did 
he play his part that when they rose from 
table the pair were at the same point where they 
were when sitting down to it. 

" Is the battle won ? " whispered Madame 
Deuisow in her friend's ear. 

" Not even begun," replied the other with an 
evil laugh. " He is a handsome fellow, but these 
Italians have no real idea of a woman. He 
talked politics, Cavour, the king, the German 
alliance, — he 's as stupid as a newspaper." 

" Vitale ! politics ? not possible ! you are 
joking." 

VII. 

The prince was much satisfied with himself 
when, about two in the morning, he returned to 
the furnished lodgings which he occupied in the 
Borgo Ognissanti, — lodgings he had long coveted 
before he obtained them. He had known there 
an American painter who was employed in copy- 
ing the Fra Angelicos in Sau Marco, and who 
had lived in these rooms for several years. Four 
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flights of stairs and he reached home ; which 
consisted of two rooms looking to the south over 
the Arno, with a balcony from which could be 
seen that most marvellous vista of towers, palaces, 
and villas on the far horizon, all white and spark- 
ling amid the dark verdure of the cypresses. 
The service of the house was performed by one 
maid servant with harsh features, who pronounced 
her c's in the Florentine fashion like aspirated 
h's. The owner of the little apartment was an 
old ladj^ widow of an officer killed in the war 
of 1866. She had been rich, and the remains 
of her former opulence had enabled her to fur- 
nish the little salon and bedchamber coquettishly 
enough to let them, service included, for four 
francs a day. Vitale kept this sum, in fact all 
his money, in the legendary coffer which stood 
on his bureau side by side with a dressing-case. 
He was there, literally, like a bird on a branch. 
He could make his preparations in an hour or 
two and start to go round the world. That 
evening as he made ready for bed he looked 
round the quiet little room and laughed at his 
check-mate to Bonnivet. 

" Shall I sleep any the better, I wonder," he 
thought to himself, " when I am lord and master 
of the Folly Wdr^kiew ? for that I shall be, 
Monsieur le marquis, in spite of your tricks." 

This satisfaction was much increased by a ma- 
licious remark with which Lucie greeted him a 
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few days later. It was cold and the prince had 
come to the villa without his overcoat. 

" I know you have no mantle," she said, " hav- 
ing left yours in the hands of that beautiful 
Madame Annerkow." 

" Ah, madame," he answered, "if Joseph I was, 
I do assure you I knew nothing about it." 

" She is very pretty, however." 

" Pretty, yes, — but, Italian as I am, I have 
the folly to be faithful ; and when I love one 
woman no other of the sex even exists for me." 

Lucie blushed a little, — one of those adorable 
rosy blushes on a fair skin which made the color 
of her eyes more delicately blue. This blush 
enchanted the prince, and so did the fact that 
the marquis's amiability was daily diminishing ; 
it was in fact a barometer by which Yitale reck- 
oned his success. 

" The quarry is saucy, ah, yes ! " he sang 
aloud, adding mentally, " but I know the way 
to hunt it." He now fenced with Madame de 
Nanqay three or four times a week, always in 
presence of Bonnivet, and sometimes with him. 
The latter, a very clever fencer, was able to touch 
his rival in every encounter ; but the prince, with 
diplomatic grace, always acknowledged himself 
inferior. He might have less skill in the art, but 
he knew he was stronger and far more supple than 
his adversary, and he delighted in showing it. 
In the fencing garb, which fitted his body closely 
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and allowed him to display his agility, he had 
that look of youth which Bonnivet, well pre- 
served as he was, could not compete with. The 
difference in the complexion of the two men was 
alone enough to reveal their respective ages, and 
Lucie could not be blind to the comparison. 

" Come, Prince Charming," she said to the 
young man, between two passages of arms, " sing 
me the ' Song to Madame.' " 

The prince sat down on the ground, without 
employing his hands (neither did he when he 
rose), a boyish movement impossible to his rival, 
whose joints were too mature for such supple- 
ness. Then, with his legs crossed and using his 
foil as a guitar, he imitated, with the art of a 
comedian, the sound of the strings, and after this 
preluding he began to sing one of those gay 
]Sl"eapolitan songs which Lucie loved so weU. 
His voice was pure and joyous ; and he pos- 
sessed a most imaginative mimicry, — the mim- 
icry of a young dandy, however, for he never 
outraged good taste by contortions of the face, 
nor did his gestures cross the line into buffoonery 
or caricature. 

" This is the best hour of my day," cried 
iladame de Nanqay. " Sing that verse again, 
Prince Charming, and just as you did before." 

He was in truth a charming prince, and, what 
is more, completely charmed. Tlie facile nature 
which enabled him to be as joj'ous as a school- 
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boy -with the joy of each day, all the while calcu- 
lating for the morrow with cold ambition, made 
the impressions of this Florentine springtime the 
sweeter to him. Lucie's smile, hopes of fortune, 
delight in the sunshine, the gayety of mere phys- 
ical existence, all united to make him happy, — 
even his luck at cards ; for he had begun to play 
again, though the queen of spades had robbed 
him once of the greater part of his fortune — but 
a trifling game of ecart^ at five francs a point, 
"what can that matter ? 

One evening when Lucie had been more co- 
quettish than usual — they had driven together 
in her victoria to the convent of Eina to see an 
admirably carved monument of a bishop with 
naked feet, the mitre on his brow, lying at full 
length upon his tomb — on that particular even- 
ing Vitale went to his club. He entered at the 
moment a new-comer, a Turkish diplomat pass- 
ing through Florence, was proposing a game of 
rubicon to the marquis, who excused himself on 
the ground that he was obliged to pay a visit. 
Why was it that the prince could not resist the 
desire to humiliate his rival ? They said at the 
club, and very justly, that Bonnivet, as poor as 
Vitale if not poorer, never sat down to play 
unless he were sure of winning. 

" Will you have me for an adversary ? " said 
the prince to the stranger. Then, when the 
offer was accepted and they were seated oppo- 
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site to each other, " How much a point ? " he 
asked. 

" A louis, if that suits you," said the Turk. 
He had come to Europe, hypnotized by Khalil 
Bey of sumptuous memory, and he intended to 
visit the clubs of Italy, France, England, and 
Spain with that model constantly before his 
eyes. A louis a point was Khalil's figure, 
therefore it should be his. 

" Very good, a louis," replied the prince. 

Vitale's tone and manner in accepting the 
conditions of his adversary (which were exces- 
sive for a ruined man) exhibited an exultation 
which did not escape the marquis. 

" Can it be," thought the latter, " that he is 
sure of the marriage, and fears no risks ? " 

Bonnivet was obliged to leave before the result 
of the game could be known, and the annoyance 
visible on his face was to Vitale one of those 
precious little triumphs of self-love which in 
rivalries of this kind produce delightful sensa- 
tions. The Turkish diplomat shuffled the cards; 
he moved his delicate white hands with great 
rapidity ; the wax-candles on the table threw a 
strange light on his long, sunken face, where the 
line of his shaved beard showed itself in green- 
ish tones, as in certain old portraits. 

" That Arab has dealt me dreadful cards," 
thought the prince, looking at his hand. " Not 
a diamond, not an ace, and the stock is worse 
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still. I shall lose ninety points on this hand 
alone. It is very amusing to annoy Bonnivet, 
but I 've committed a folly." 

" Seven cards, one seventeenth, fourteen for 
the ace," announced the Turk. 

" More than two hundred louis gone ! " thought 
Vitale. " I '11 play low, but it is all up with me ! " 

And he did play low, poor Prince Charming, 
thinking of his little treasure, the few bank bills 
in the coffer which were his all. It was his deal 
now. 

"As if it were made for me," said his adver- 
sary, taking up his hand. " Six cards, a six- 
teenth, a fourteen of queens, three aces • — " 

At the fourth hand, when they counted up, 
Vitale was badly rubiconed. He owed more 
than five hundred louis. They played two more 
games with the same stakes, and by the time 
they parted, at one in the morning, the prince 
had lost over fifteen thousand francs. 

" There 's no other means," he said to himself 
the next day as he left the hotel of his adver- 
sary, after settling his debt. "No, there is 
positively no other means ; either I must write 
to my uncle and be reconciled and let him 
marry me to an heiress, or else — Madame de 
Nanqay. I have no time now for sentiment; 
before I know it I shall be in debt and reduced 
to Bonnivet's degrading tricks. Come, to work, 
lago." 
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And he hailed a passing cab. Prince Vitale 
was not, as we know, a very scrupulous man, 
and with all his careless and easy-going ways he 
could see far and clear. 

" I have asked her once already to marry me," 
he thought, as the cab rolled to the trot of its 
little horse in the direction of the villa W^r4kiew ; 
" she put off her answer for six months. I Ve 
enough to live on till then, and perhaps longer. 
But things may change in six months ; I 'm in 
favor now, and I '11 profit by it.'' 

Since he had come to know Lucie the young 
man had studied her deeply as a woman. " If 
she had a lover at this moment she would marry 
him," he said to himself. " A lover ! and why 
not ? " He thought of their growing intimacy, 
especially of her manner the day before. Had 
she not willingly leaned upon his arm as they 
went down the spiral staircase to the crypt of 
the convent ? She had put the flowers he had 
gathered for her in the deserted cemetery of the 
cloister into her bosom. These reflections de- 
cided him. It was a lowering afternoon, " bad 
for the nerves, as the French novelists say," 
thought the prince smiling. " If she is all alone 
I shall risk it." 

All alone ? Yes, Madaime de Nanqay was 
quite alone when Vitale was ushered into the 
little salon of the villa. She was sitting at a 
small table writing a letter, and the extreme 
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delicacy of her features was made the more ap- 
parent by a sort of ruffed collar whicli sur- 
rounded her slender throat. Her gown was 
entirely of black lace, with orange-colored ribbons 
on the shoulders and around the waist, and there 
was something of the languor of the weather in 
her eyes and smile. 

" How kind of you to come," she said, holding 
out her hand to the young man. " I have had 
a fit of the blue devils all day." 

" And I have brought the same to you," said 
the prince, taking a seat beside her on a low 
sofa and kissing her hand. " The only difference 
is that yours are from imaginary causes, mine 
from real ones." 

"Ah!" she said impatiently, "no one ever 
understands the sufferings of others." 

" But I do understand yours," said the prince. 
"You suffer because you are leading a life 
against the truths of nature. Look at the sky ; " 
and he pointed to a break in the clouds seen 
through the guipure of a long curtain. " See 
those flowers ; " and he touched the delicate 
tea-roses in a Venetian vase which were filling 
the room with fragrance. " Look at all things 
around you in the light of this charming spring- 
time. Ah, madame, all things speak to you of 
love — and your heart speaks also. You tell it 
to be silent, you stifle it ; that is the secret of 
your sad hours." 
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'' Love ! " she said, in a weary tone, " always 
love ! One would really think, to hear men talk, 
it was the whole of woman's life." 

" I pity you," continued Vitale, in a serious 
tone. The contrast between this tone and his 
usual manner of speaking gave additional weight 
to the words, which harmonized, moreover, with 
the character of his beauty. His pale brow, his 
handsome curling hair, the sparkle of his eyes, 
and his charming mouth with its ivory teeth 
enabled him to utter without a shade of absurd- 
ity almost any of those romantic sentiments 
which have so powerful an attraction for women, 
even when they come from the stolid lips of a 
man of business. 

" Yes, I pity you ; and in spite of the torturing 
melancholy which I conceal beneath an outward 
gayety I think my fate is preferable to yours. I 
suffer, yes, I suffer, but at least I live — for I 
love you ; " and he took her hand. 

She turned to him, touched by the music of 
his voice, and her soft, caressing eyes met those 
of the young man. It was the moment for 
which he waited. As he said the tender words 
and yielded himself to the emotions he ex- 
pressed, the prince did not lose sight of his pur- 
pose. He passed the hand which was at liberty 
round Lucie's waist and drew her to him, so gen- 
tly at first that she made no resistance. It was 
not till she felt his breath upon her face and 
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heard him say, " Ah ! Lucie, love me," that she 
rose with a bound aud pushed him away from her. 
Instead of letting her go, however, he rose too 
and caught her in a stronger clasp. She strug- 
gled violently, and the prince, losing the coolness 
with which he began the scene, caught her by 
the wrists with so rough a grasp that he hurt 
her. She gave a cry, and the anger on her pretty 
face told him plainly that her resistance was not 
feigned. 

" I have not deserved it ! " she cried. " I have 
not deserved it ! " 

Then releasing herself by a violent effort she 
ran to the end of the room. But there, instead 
of calling for help, and as if the strain on her 
nervous energy had exhausted her, she burst into 
tears as she cried out : — 

" You have behaved like a villain ! Never, 
never again talk to me of your love." 

"Another game lost," thought the prince, "a 
series of them ! " — then aloud, " Ah, madame, 
how can I persuade you to forgive me ? — If 
I advance one step," thought he, " she '11 ring, 
and I am lost." 

" I will never forgive you," she replied. 

Lucie's anger was all the greater because she 
had felt the impulse of a true emotion as she 
listened to his first words. But with all her 
heedlessness she was a good woman, very pure, 
and, like other women imhappily married, she 
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had a horror of man's brutality, a repugnance for 
the violence betrayed by Vitale which destroyed 
at one blow the charm she had allowed him to 
obtain over her since Sir John's departure. The. 
ringing of the door-bell interrupted the painful 
silence. Lucie looked at the prince as much as 
to say : " You see to what jou have exposed me." 
The visitor proved to be the Contessa Ardeuza, 
who came in quite exhausted with the heat, and 
began at once her usual chit-chat : " Cencio tells 
me — Cencio showed me — Cencio this, Cencio 
that." It was quite evident that her cavaliere 
and her son were the sole ideas in her mind, and 
also that Cencio was a kind of factotum or man 
of business to her. In these Italian liaisons 
there is a certain matter-of-fact and pot-boiling 
side which in nowise resembles the thing which 
we, on our side of the Alps, understand by love 
and intrigue. 

Instead of being shocked by these details of 
an intimacy of this kind, Lucie was touched. 

" Cencio loves her," she thought. " He cannot 
marry her, but he treats her as a wife. Vitale, 
who could marry me, treats me like a mistress." 

Her disgust was increased on the following 
day when Bounivet told her of the prince's loss 
at play. 

" Ah ! " she said to herself, " it was not even 
passion, it was base calculation ! And I broke 
with Sir John for that wretch ! " 
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VIII. 



" What do you think of the Marquis de 
Bonnivet ? " said Lucie de Nanijay to her cousin 
Maurice Olivier some weeks later. 

They were walking together in the gardens of 
tlie villa on a warm afternoon at the beginning 
of July when all was blue and tropical. Noth- 
ing had been heard of Sir John Strabane. Vitale 
had left Florence after his losses and had joined 
his uncle at the latter's castle of Manduria, 
near Lecco. Bonnivet, now a daily guest at 
the Villa Wdr^kiew, no longer concealed his 
wishes. 

At Lucie's question Maurice felt a spasm at 
his heart. Passions which are absolutely silent 
and hidden, like his for his cousin, are endowed 
with extraordinary clear-sightedness. Their med- 
itative loneliuess is filled with continual reflec- 
tion upon every fact relating to the one beloved. 
Such reflections become in time a mass of 
reasoning and often result in manifestations 
of sagacity which resemble the phenomena of 
second-sight. It would seem as though the 
person loving had peculiar senses by which to 
observe and interpret the life of the person loved. 
Maurice was very rarely present when Madame 
de Nanqay received her visitors, and yet he had 
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shared in thought all the various vicissitudes 
which during the last few months had alternately 
drawn to her side and then withdrawn from it 
Sir John Strabane and Prince Vitale. At pres- 
ent, by the help of various indications, he was 
well aware that the marquis was winning, day 
by day, more and more of Lucie's sympathy. 
That clever schemer had so enveloped the young 
woman in delicate attentions, he had pitied her 
with such tender art for the violence of the Eng- 
lishman and the perfidy of the Italian, he had 
convinced her of his own love with so rare a 
comprehension of the timidities of her suffering 
nature, that she was beginning to think of a 
marriage with him as the best solution of her 
present life. The audacity of the prince, showing 
her the danger of thoughtless familiarities, had 
cured her forever of the innocent love of flirting, 
in which the young widow, still half a young 
girl, had certainly taken pleasure. 

" Well, well," thought she, " Bonnivet is no 
longer thirty, nor even forty, — nor forty-five, 
perhaps, but he certainly is charming. He knows 
life in a delightful way, and he is kind — so kind. 
He will love me like a father, I suppose, but 
at any rate without that brutality which I hate. 
I may not be happy, but I shall be contented. 
To be loved as one reads -of in books is only a 
dream ; I had better come down to the practical 
and reasonable." 
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Under the influence of these ideas she had 
yielded to the charms of an intimacy with the 
marquis. Though no definite promise had passed 
between them they both felt the end to which 
they were tending; and Bonnivet, in contact 
with this young and delicate creature, was as 
tenderly emotional as the withered nature of an 
old and unscrupulous Don .Juan would allow him 
to be. He was surprised himself at his own 
expectations of happiness for the coming years 
of his old age. Lucie, he knew, was as pure and 
candid as she was rich and pretty. 

" It will be an end," he thought, "worthy of 
me." 

Though Maurice was not aware of all the dark 
places in the marquis's character, the various 
aspects of his relations to Lucie did not escape 
the young man's watchful eyes, and he suffered 
deeply when his cousin repeated her question 
pertinaciously : — 

" Yes, what do you think of the marquis ? I 
fancy you don't like him." 

" What makes you think that ? " said the 
young man, coloring. He was so trained to bear 
the joys and the tortures of his passion silently 
that the mere thought that his feelings might 
be betrayed terrified him. To admit his antip- 
athy to the marquis would reveal the cause of it. 
So he answered : — 

" I do not know enough of Monsieur de Bon- 
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nivet to judge him ; but he seems to me a very 
charming and gallant man." 

Lucie's pretty face brightened with a flash of 
light, as it always did when she was pleased. 
Witli a gesture of girlish grace which she was 
fond of bestowing on her cousin in her capacity 
of elder sister, she took his hand and kissed it. 

" Ah, what pleasure you give me when you say 
that," she cried. " I was so afraid — Then," 
she added, blushing, "you won't mind if he 
becomes your cousin ? " 

He looked at her, and read in her blue eyes 
the importance which she attached to this ques- 
tion. For some time — he could not say how 
long, any more than he could tell when he had 
begun to love her — but for a long time he had 
been prepared for the fatal moment when she 
would say to him, " I am going to be married." 
But the preparation was like that of parents 
watching the deathbed of a child. They know 
him doomed, and yet death strikes them in the 
midst of hope. Maurice felt, in the agony of 
that moment, as though he were fainting, but he 
managed to utter the words : — 

" What ! is our sweet life to end ? " 

" No, no, never ! " exclaimed Lucie, excitedly. 
"You will continue to live with me as before. 
Ah, my beloved brother," she added, drawing him 
towards her and kissing him on the forehead, 
" how can you think that I would ever leave 
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you ? The first condition of my marriage con- 
tract, if I do marry, will be that my dear 
Maurice is to live with me." 

" You say so," replied the young man, " but 
your husband will say otherwise." 

" But, dear stupid, that is why I choose the 
marquis. If you could only hear how he speaks 
of you ! " 

This assurance of Bonnivet's good-will wounded 
the heart of the young man more deeply yet. 
The kind feelings of those we hate, if they do 
not disarm our hatred, exasperate it cruelly. 
Maurice turned away to hide the change that 
came over his face, and he gathered two roses, 
which he gave to Lucie without looking at her. 
She noticed his distress, but how could she at- 
tribute it to its real cause ? How could she 
suppose that the young man of to-day, the 
child of yesterday who had grown up with her, 
loved her with any other feeling than a brother 
for his sister. She knew his susceptibilities 
were almost morbid. She told herself that their 
home relations, confined as they had been for 
many months exclusively to Madame Olivier, 
her son and herself, must of course be changed 
by the introduction of a new member, and she 
also told herself that Maurice dreaded this in- 
evitable change. " Come, be sensible," she said, 
kissing him again, " be good. And besides," she 
added with a laugh, "nothing is settled." 
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" No, nothing is settled," thought the young 
man, when he was alone, " and nothing shall be 
settled." 

He had returned to the house mechanically 
when visitors were announced ; but he immedi- 
ately went out and walked along the highroad. 

" Yes, the marriage shall not take place ; but 
how can I prevent it ? Can I teU her that I 
love her ? She would laugh. She would not 
believe me. It would be worse if she did be- 
lieve me. She does not love me. She would 
not keep me with her. Ah ! if she would only 
marry some one worthy of her — but that 
scoundrel of a BonnLvet ! — " 

Maurice, under the hallucination of jealousy 
saw the marquis in the worst light. Though 
ignorant of the real stain upon Bonnivet's honor 
he knew too much of the man's past gallantries 
not to despise him ; for he himself had remained 
almost pure, in spite of those trips of conscience 
which curiosity inflicts on the most scrupulous 
of youths. The mere idea of a life spent in worth- 
less intrigues gave him a sense of horror. He 
detested the very wit of the marquis, made up, 
as it was, of worldly gossip and of epigrams. A 
score of reasons for his antipathy combined to 
make the idea of Lucie's marriage with the man 
intolerable to him. But what was he to do 1 

Maurice wandered the whole afternoon among 
the lanes about Fiesole, a prey to this anxiety. 
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He sat down beneath the olive-trees, the sunlight 
tinting their gray verdure. He followed the 
cypress paths where the sad foliage harmonized 
with his thought. He passed before villas, in 
the gardens of which the marble statues sparkled 
on the vivid azure. The wildest resolutions 
alternated with bursts of tears, tiU at last he 
came definitively to a project which, though ut- 
terly unreasonable, had the merit, to his mind, 
of being not absolutely impossible. 

" The marquis," he said to himself, " is a man 
of the world. If I insult him publicly he will 
be forced to iight me. Whether he wounds me 
or I wound him, the marriage will be made very 
difficult ; for Lucie loves me too much, and does 
not love him enough, to sacrifice me wholly. 
How can I insult him ? It is essential that my 
real motive shall not be guessed — by her, at 
least. Bonnivet always puts on a patronizing 
air when he speaks to me ; I can take exception 
to that." 

Thus thinking Maurice grew conscious of that 
dread of action which is common to all solitary 
beings, and particularly to solitary lovers in whom 
over-sensibility is apt to weaken energy. Some- 
thing like agony overcame him at the idea of 
the affront he was determined to inflict upon his 
adversary in presence of spectators. Such 
attacks of timidity end, in those they victimize, 
either in a complete paralysis of the will or in 
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the fury of a desperate resolution. The latter 
was the case in this instance, and Lucie's cousin 
returned to Florence with the fixed idea of meet- 
ing his enemy that very night and putting au 
end to all his doubts. 

" When I see him circumstances will inspire 
me," he thought. 

He went straight to the club. His heart beat 
as he opened the door which led to the card- 
room. As he did so he heard Bonnivet's voice, 
saying, "The king." The marquis was playing 
at ^cart4 with a travelling Frenchman, who had 
brought letters of introduction to him like Mon- 
sieur Louis Servin, and, like him, became the 
pigeon of the clever player. Five other persons 
were in the room, who were talking to each 
other, following the game, or glancing at the 
newspapers. 

" Good evening, Maurice," said the marquis, 
with his friendliest smile, as he saw the young 
man enter. The latter returned the greeting 
stiffly, and took up a newspaper to keep himself 
in countenance. Holding the wooden frame of 
tlie paper straight before him, he began to think, 
with feverish eagerness, of the best way of exe- 
cuting his purpose. 

" Strike him in the face before all these peo- 
ple ? No, I cannot ; they would lock me up as 
a madman, — and he would refuse to fight me." 

He looked at his enemy from behind. He 
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saw that head so daintily trimmed, the white 
collar (rather a high one, to hide wrinkles) the 
sloping line of the shoulders. A gesture which 
the marquis made with his handsome hand, on 
the little finger of which gleamed a large emerald 
and a gold serpent, put a sudden idea into 
Maurice's mind. Bonnivet while he played was 
smoking a cigar, which every now and then, 
when he dealt or took up his cards, he laid down 
beside him on a little metal ash-plate. Maurice 
rose, passed close to the table and knocked the 
cigar to the ground with the newspaper holder. 
Then he turned round and looked at the marquis 
fixedly without a word of an excuse. Bonnivet, 
who thought the matter an accident, merely took 
out another cigar, lighted it, and continued his 
play. When he laid down the second cigar on 
the ash-plate, Maurice passed again, and again 
threw it down with the end of the holder. This 
time Bonnivet showed impatience, and said be- 
tween his teeth : — 

"Awkward fellow!" adding aloud, "Eeally, 
Maurice, one would suppose you did that on 
purpose." 

" Monsieur le marquis," replied Maurice, his 
voice trembling, " I forbid you — do you hear me ? 
— I forbid you to speak to me in that manner." 

The tone in which he uttered the words con- 
trasted so strongly with his usual manner and, 
on the other hand, the marquis was so well 
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known to be sensitive on points of honor, that 
all present listened with extreme curiosity for 
his reply and the issue of this sudden altercation. 
Bonnivet was himself so astonished that it was 
fully a minute before he could say a word. He 
saw the real truth in a flash. Maurice loved his 
cousin, and was seeking a quarrel with him to 
prevent the marriage. 

" I '11 wait and see how far he will go," thought 
the marquis. " My courage is proved — I can 
afford to be patient." 

It was therefore with unaccustomed gentleness 
that he replied, in the tone of a master speaking 
to a pupil : — 

" You are not yourself, Maurice ; or else you 
have misunderstood me." 

" I understood you perfectly ; and I am per- 
fectly myself," replied the other. "I repeat, 
your manner displeases me ; and not to-day 
only. However, I see you are trying to change 
it — I am glad of that. Men can improve at any 
age." 

" Gentlemen," said the marquis, losing his 
temper, and seeing that the young man was 
determined to drive matters to extremities. 
" I beg your pardon for this most regrettable 
affair. In an hour, monsieur," he continued, 
addressing Maurice, " two of my friends will 
have the honor of asking you in what manner 
you desire me to speak to you." 
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" And two of mine will have the honor of 
meeting them," said Maurice, bowing and 
retiring. 

"It was my deal," said the marquis to his 
partner, lighting a third cigar, " let us finish the 
game." 

While shuffling the cards he was saying to 
himself : " What a foolish scrape ! That young 
idiot won't back down. I shall have to fight him. 
How annoying ! Oh, well, I '11 let my future 
cousin off with the loss of a few drops of blood. 
We will be reconciled on the ground. I '11 
explain it all to Lucie, and make her understand 
I spared him for her sake. Still, there are such 
risks with swords ! I ought to have foreseen 
this folly. That young fool has been devouring 
her with his eyes for some time — a baby ! 
Well, one can't think of everything, says the 
proverb. Never mind, I shall manage it." 

The game over, he rose to make arrangements 
with two friends who were present and saw the 
whole affair. 

" Swords, the gant de ville, the first blood, and 
to-morrow morniag." 

Such were the laconic words in which he 
summed up his instructions to his seconds in 
case they failed in their conciliatory overtures ; 
but all the while he kept saying to himself, — 

" What a foolish scrape ! " 
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IX. 



This scene took place of a Tuesday, and on the 
following Thursday evening two women were 
moving about the Villa Wdrdkiew wellnigh out 
of their minds. One was Madame Olivier, the 
other Lucie. The marquis had had good reason 
to fear the risks of a sword-thrust. During this 
unfortunate duel a thrust from Maurice (who 
was a fair swordsman, though with little prac- 
tice) obliged Bonnivet to return the blow as 
vigorously as it was given. The young man fell, 
seriously wounded. The mother, wild with 
grief, had scarcely strength to listen to the 
directions of the surgeon, who declared he could 
not as yet pronounce upon the case. When the 
time came for her to go into her son's room and 
take charge of him for the night she fainted, and 
Lucie said, " I will go." 

Sleep had closed the young man's eyes before 
she reached the room, and she stood for a long 
time looking at him, pale from loss of blood, and 
wondering to herself, " Why did he fight this 
duel ? " Warned by a note from the marquis, 
she had vainly entreated Maurice to let the 
matter be arranged, and she dared not face the 
actual truth. Yet as she looked around her 
the room itself seemed to answer her question. 
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The walls were covered with photographs, and 
what were they ? — reminiscences of journeys 
made with her. On the writing-table, placed 
crossways to the window so that any one writing 
there could look into the garden where she often 
walked, were many portraits, in frames which 
she had given him. And those portraits, what 
were they ? — herself in a dozen forms, at a dozen 
different periods of her life. She was there as a 
little girl with long, floating hair ; in profile, in 
full face ; then as a young girl dressed for a little 
comedy in which she had taken part ■ — "a sad 
Pierrette," Maurice had called her; then an- 
other as a young girl, and one as a young woman, 
and lastly as she now was in Florence. Not a 
single one of the objects which lay upon the 
table was unconnected with her. She recog- 
nized a penholder which had been won at a fete 
where she had danced the cotillon with her 
cousin. A knot of ribbon she had worn hung 
suspended and fading on the frame of a little 
calendar. She seated herself at the table, and 
idly, without reflection, opened the blotting-book. 
The first thing she saw was a sealed letter on 
which her name was written in Maurice's hand- 
writing. With an aching heart and trembling 
with fear she broke the seal, — a seal which 
brought another memory of herself, for she had 
chosen the engraved stone, the impress of which, 
a Diana, was on the wax she broke. Then she 
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read the letter, the hurried writing inflicting still 

another pang on her heart, — 

Wednesday, 1 A. M. 

If your eyes ever fall upon these words, dear Lucie, 
it will only be because never, never more can those 
sweet eyes I have loved so well meet mine ; they 
cannot then reproach me for writing what now I 
write, this once, — the first, the last and only time I 
give utterance to my feelings. Ah ! sweet lady of 
•my heart, never have I dared till now to utter the 
name my thoughts have given you. I write it now, 
and yet I would have died rather than allow my lips 
to speak it. But, though I be dead before you read 
this letter, dead in your service like the knights of 
old dying for their lady, you must think of me as 
something other than a morbid child, — yes, my 
beloved, this you wUl be forced to do ; and the 
thought of it makes the prospect of to-morrow sweet 
indeed. 

See, I am writing without excitement, very calmly, 
to explain to you the secret of my life ; and yet, of 
that long suffering, spread over many years, I can 
tell you so little — almost nothing now. All is con- 
tained in one sentence, which I say to you because I 
am speaking of the past ; never should I dare to say 
it of the present, — I have loved you, Lucie, I have 
loved you for many a long day ! Do you remember 
your marriage ? You walked up the church with a 
grave, proud look upon your face. The organ played 
a triumphal march. You did not look at the young 
man who dared not take part in the procession 
because he knew that he should weep and that such 
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tears should flow, as mine did flow, in the darkest 
shadows of the church, and not before the eyes of 
the indifferent. Yes, I loved you — then as now — 
with adoration and despair. Ah, dear soul, under- 
stand me ; my torture was that you loved me, yes, 
you loved me in a way that could never change. When 
you smiled to me so sweetly, when you smoothed my 
hair with that dear hand, when you came into my 
chamber, when you took me beside you in your car- 
riage, the emotion that I felt, with an anguish 
mingled with wild delight, was caused by your ten- 
derness and the sense that it would ever remain the 
tenderness of a sister and no other. Alas, it was 
not as a brother that I loved you. Ah, how I loved 
you ! But, in spite of all, what joys have I not found 
beside you since your widowhood ! — ah, yes ! in spite 
of all ; for, though you did not love me you loved 
no one else. I suffered, it is true, from jealousy, 
but I knew in my heart that you were free. It is 
because I cannot tolerate the idea that you will soon 
cease to be so that I have done what I have done. 

But stay, let me gather my thoughts together — 
yes, it was indeed the conversation I had with you 
the other day which decided me. Love is strangely 
clear-sighted, Lucie ; that is often said, and it is true. 
From the first day that I met him I knew the man 
with whom I shall fight to-morrow to be the most dan- 
gerous of my rivals. Hour by hour, I have followed his 
plan for winning you ; I have seen the clever tactics 
with which he got rid, one by one, of those who 
stood in his way, — not from love, the love of you, 
but from ambition. Had you married another the 
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pain would still have been intolerable to me, but 
married to this man who seeks only your money ! — 
No, my own darling, you have no conception of the 
study I have given to the past life and character of 
the marquis before I reached this conclusion. And 
it is such a man as he whom you would have mar- 
ried, — whom you will marry if I do not act. Some 
irreparable thing must stand between you, and I 
have found it, — I have taken a sure and rapid 
means ! In a few hours my Lucie who loves me 
will cease to think of marrying a man whom I shall 
have wounded, or who may have wounded me — who 
may perhaps have killed me. If you knew the deep 
joy I feel in risking my life that you may not be the 
prey of him who is about to seize upon the whole of 
yours ! You have often laughed at my romantic 
nature ; and it is true that I am not absolutely "like 
other men." My existence has been wholly spent in 
dreaming of you, in loving you with ecstasies and 
agonies which you have never guessed. Well, if I 
die, my secret will not die with me ; and I shall 
never see you torn away from our dear intimacy by 
a man I despise. Ah, when I am gone and you are 
left alone, perhaps the revelation of the love I bear 
you will touch your heart so much that never, never 
again will you be won by those hypocrisies of love 
which have nothing in common with true love but 
the name. I, poor Hamlet, as you often call me, 
fight to save you, oh, my Ophelia ! If I return alive, 
perhaps, perhaps I may have the courage to show 
you all my heart, and you will not then laugh at the 
boy who has proved he is a man, — a man who 
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can die for those dear eyes. Ah ! how beautiful 
they are, and how I love them ! — 

Lucie de Nanqay read and re-read this strange 
letter, the childish expressions of which could 
bring no smile to her lips after the fatal duel 
which succeeded it. She lay back in her chair 
and yielded herself to thought. As the lightning 
illumines the whole horizon, so their mutual life 
appeared to her in the flash of this confidence, 
so nearly an avowal from the grave. She saw 
that the love she had craved so long — love 
faithful unto deatli, respectful as worship, deli- 
cately silent — had been beside her all her life 
and she had never known it. Lifting the letter 
to her face she covered it with kisses and burst 
into tears. Eeturning to the bed where the 
young man still slept, she looked at him long, 
touching his hair with so light a hand that even 
awake he would not have felt it. Then she 
went again to the table and took from her own 
writing-case, which she had brought with her, 
another letter, and a very long one, sealed with 
the arms of Bonuivet. It was one the marquis 
had sent her that morning a.sking to see her that 
he might explain by word of mouth the distress 
he felt at what had happened. She now took 
the letter to a candle and burned it ; then, re- 
turning to the wounded man she again looked at 
him. 

7 
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" Ah ! " she thought, " he is so young ; I shall 
iirow old before him. And vet I — " Then, feel- 
ing the tears in her eyes, she laid her hand upon 
her heart, as if to check its beating, and said iu 
a low tone, " Oh ! my God, do not let him die — 
1 feel that I love him ! '' 



II. 

A GAMBLER. 



To Geokges Bkinquant. 



II. 

A GAMBLEE. 

I HAD gone to the club after leaving the thea- 
tre, and was looking on at a game of baccarat, 
perched on one of those high chairs used by 
players who have not been able to get a place 
at the green table, or by mere spectators like 
myself. It was what they call, iu club parlance, 
a fine game. The banker, a handsome young 
man in eveuiug dress with a gardenia in his 
button-hole, had lost about three thousand louis, 
but his facial expression, that of a fast man of 
twenty-five, was too well controlled to betray 
emotion, though the corner of the mouth from 
which fell the sacramental words, J'en donne — 
£11 cartes — Bac, — might not have chewed the 
end of an extinct cigar so nervously if the cold 
frenzy of the game had not clutched his heart. 
Opposite to this young man sat a personage 
with white hair, evidently a professional, who per- 
formed the of&ce of croupier, and sliowed with- 
out the least hypocrisy his annoyance at the 
ill-luck which rapidly diminished the pile of 
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counters and coins that lay before him. On the 
other hand, the most cheerful gayety illumined 
the faces of the other players seated round the 
table, who were pushing forward their stakes 
and marking on bits of paper with the point of 
their pencils, the alternations of the winning 
cards, that " luck of the deal " in which the 
least superstitious of beings cannot avoid believ- 
ing the moment he touches a card. 

The spectacle of all struggles, be it only that 
of a seven against an eight, or an ace against a 
king, certainly has a mysterious fascination 
which lays hold of the curiosity, for there we 
were around the players, five spectators in all, 
imaware how time was going. What philo- 
sopher can explain this phenomenon — I mean 
the inertia that paralyzes so many persons after 
midnight in Paris, no matter in what part of it 
they may be so long as it is out of their own 
homes, where they might be resting from toil or 
pleasure ? For my part, I shall never regret 
having yielded on this particular evening to the 
unwholesome charm of noctatnbulism; for had I 
gone virtuously to bed at a seasonable hour, I 
should not have met my friend Miraut the 
painter in the supper-room of the club, taking a 
cup of bouillon all by himself at a small table ; 
he would not have proposed to take me home in 
his carriage ; and I should not have heard from 
his lips a tale of gambling which I wrote down 
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as best I could the next morning, and which he 
gives me permission to relate in these pages. 

" What the devil were you doing at the club 
at this time of niglit ? " he said to me, as we 
got into the carriage. "I saw you were not 
supping." 

" I have been watching a game of baccarat," I 
replied; " and I left that little Lautrec well under 
way — he is losing into his sixtieth thousand." 

The coup^ started as I said the words. I saw 
Miraut's side face as he lighted a cigar, with 
his Francois I. look, — Titian's Franqois in the 
Louvre, — a likeness which his fifty years and 
more have only amplified. Is it not strange that 
with the shoulders of a yeoman, the breadth of 
his torso, and his general look of almost glutton- 
ous sensuality, this giant still remains the most 
delicate, the most sensitively tonal paiuter of 
flowers and women ? It is proper to add that 
a musically soft voice issues from this gladiator's 
chest, and that his hands — I remarked them 
anew as they handled the wax matches and the 
cigarette — are incomparably elegant. I know, 
moreover, that this old campaigner is truly kind- 
hearted. I was therefore not very nmch sur- 
prised by the melancholy confidence my remark 
about the gambling unexpectedly drew from 
him. Fortunately he liad plenty of time to tell 
me the tale in all its particulars. As we drew 
near the Seine the fog increased and the carriage 
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was driven at a foot-pace, while my companion 
remembered aloud, as it were, events that were 
now long past. Policemen were moving about 
with torches. Other torches were burning at 
the angles of a bridge we crossed, stuck upon the 
stone itself, the resin running down from them 
in little rills of fire. The weird outline of other 
carriages meeting ours in the gray, almost black 
mist pierced in places by moving flames, added, 
no doubt, to the impi'essions of the past in the 
artist's mind, for bis voice sank and softened as 
though be were going, in thought, far and yet 
farther away from me ; and I was careful not to 
recall him except to keep alive his memory. 

" As for me," he began, " I have never played 
but two games of cards in my life, and to-day, 
will you believe me ? I cannot even look on at 
a game. There are hours, — you must know 
them, — hours when the nerves are not in order ; 
at such times the very sight of a card drives me 
from the room. Ah ! those two games have left 
me such terrible recollections ! " 

" We all have memories of that kind," I said. 
" I was present when poor Paul Durieu had that 
quarrel over a doubtful game in the very club 
we have just left ; and then came the foolish 
duel, and we buried him four days after I had 
shaken him by the hand beside that same green 
table. There is always something tragic within 
bail of cards ; be it crime, or dishonor, or suicide. 
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Still, that does n't prevent men from returning 
to them, as we return to a bull-fight in Spain, 
in spite of the mangled horses, the wounded 
picadors, and the slaughtered bulls." 

" True, in most cases," returned Miraut; "but 
not when a man is himself the cause of the 
tragedy ; and that is what happened to me under 
very simple circumstances. And yet, simple as 
they are, when I tell them to you you will 
understand why the \nost innocent game of 
b^zique gives me the same shiver of horror a 
man who has accidentally killed another when 
cleaning his gun might feel on hearing a stray 
shot in the woods. The affair happened the 
very year I joined the club, 1872, which was 
also the year of my first success at the salon." 

" Your ' Ophelia amid flowers,' — how well I 
remember it! I can see now that bunch of 
blush roses beside the fair hair, — roses so fair 
and pale and tender, — and on her heart, the 
deep, dark roses, as though stained with blood ! 
Who has that picture now ? " 

"A banker in New York," said the painter, 
with a sigh. " He paid forty thousand francs 
for it, and I sold it for fifteen hundred when it 
was painted. You see I was n't then the for- 
tunate artist of whom your alter ego, Claude 
Larcher, said spitefully, ' That lucky Miraut ! 
his trade consists in looking all day at a pretty 
American, which brings him fifteen thousand 
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francs.' Between ourselves, I think Larcher 
might have kept his witticisms for others than 
his old friends. However, his soul is with God. 
But though I mention money," he added, touch- 
ing me on the arm, for he felt that I was about 
to reply by defending the memory of my dear 
old Claude, " please believe that I do not mean 
to boast of my commercial value. No; but 
those fifteen hundred francs are connected with 
the story I am about to tell you. Eemember, 
in the first place, that I had never before pos- 
sessed such a sum of money all at once. My 
beginnings were poor and liard. I came to Paris 
by the help of my native town, which gave me 
a thousand francs a year, and for six years I 
contented myself with that." 

" I have known such poverty," I said ; " but 
not for very long. Did you get your food, like 
the rest of us, at Polydore's, rue Monsieur-le- 
Prince, where we managed to breakfast for 
eighteen sous apiece ? When you meet Jacques 
Molan, and he bores you with his fashionable 
women and the elegancies of his forth-coming 
novel, remind him of that cookshop. It won't 
fail to work, — you '11 be rid of him in two 
minutes." 

" Some of us solved the problem by a phalans- 
tery," replied the painter. "I and two or three 
others clubbed together. A little friend of one 
of us, who had been a cook — such were our 
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elegancies — prepared our two meals a day, at a 
cost of fo^ty-fi^'e francs a month for each of us. 
Fifteen francs for the room. No attendance. I 
made my own bed. That made sixty francs a 
month for essentials. I was dressed like a 
thief, but I did not know what it was to get 
into an omnibus. My comrades lived as I did, 
and we did n't think ourselves so badly off either. 
There was Tardif, the sculptor, Sudre, the ani- 
mal man, Eivals, the engraver, and lastly, the 
cleverest of us all, the keeper of our housekeeper, 
as we called him, Ladrat. 

" Ladrat ? Ladrat ? " I said. " Where have I 
heard that name ? " 

" You read it in the newspapers," continued 
]\Iiraut, his face darkening. " But I am going 
to tell you. Ladrat, who had carried off all the 
prizes at the Nicole, was the victim of a terrible 
vice. He drank to excess. In the free-and- 
easy, too easy life we led, mixing always with 
workmen and models, we were exposed to many 
temptations, — first and foremost to that of drink. 
Ladrat gave way to it. I must tell you this, so 
that you may not judge me too severely for 
what follows. This unfortunate Iiabit caused 
him to lose the prix de, Roma. He got so drunk 
in his cell that he finished a composition which 
was begun in a masterly manner, like a mad- 
man, it was positively devilisli. In short, by 
1873 he was the only one of us still remaining 
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in Bohemia ; and he was very low even there. 
He became what we call a tapeu7',— that is, a 
man who goes from studio to studio borrowing 
five francs here, and a little more somewhere 
else, never meaning to pay it. A life like that 
will last sometimes for years." 

" Did he thank you with insults,'' I asked, 
"like that old Legrimaudet whom I once knew, 
who never went to see Mareuil without ask- 
ing him for something for the little chapel — 
that was his formula ■ — and then insulting him 
to save his dignity ? One day he found Andr^ 
correcting proofs. He begged as usual, and 
Mareuil gave him something. ' Monsieur,' he 
said, slipping the money into his pocket, ' when 
you wish to know whether a writer has talent, 
you have only to find out whether a news- 
paper accepts his manuscript. If it does, then 
you may be sure he has n't got any. Adieu.' 
There 's a fine pauper for you." 

" No," said Miraut. " Ladrat was not of that 
kind. He thanked you ; burst into tears ; swore 
he would go to work; and then went off to a 
caf^ and got drunk on absinthe. After that he 
was ashamed, and would not show his face for 
some days. The sums he borrowed were very 
small, — hardly ever more than five francs. So 
I was rather astonished to find, on coming home 
one afternoon, a long letter from him in which 
he asked me for no less a sum than two hundred 
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francs. It was nearly six months since I had 
seen him, and he told me that during all that 
time he had struggled against his vice and had 
hot drunk a drop ; that he had tried to work, but 
his health had failed ; that his wife, too, was ill 
(he was still living with our little housekeeper) 
— in short, it was one of those heart-rending 
begging letters which are so painful to receive." 

" When we believe them," I insinuated. " After 
ten years of Parisian life we find out that there 
are not two in a hundred of such letters that 
are honest.'' 

" Well, we had better risk being duped on 
all rather than neglect those two," replied the 
painter. " Besides, at the moment, I did not 
doubt the man's sincerity. It so happened that 
I had received the fifteen hundred francs for 
my ' Ophelia ' that very day. I was always very 
precise in my money-matters. I never got into 
debt, and I kept a little sum that was gener- 
ally about the same in rny drawer. My studio 
was well supplied, and I had all the clothes I 
needed for a year. I remember that I went 
over in my head a little schedule of my posses- 
sions while brushing my coat for my first dinner- 
party, — one of those dinners of our dawning 
success to which we go with the appetite of a 
starving man and the conceit of a schoolboy. 
The soundness of the wines and the sincerity of 
the praises seem to us equally trustworthy. I 
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compared mj' situation with that of my former 
comrade, and I had one of those good impulses 
which are as natural to youth as a;;ility and 
gayety. I put ten louis in an envelope and 
addressed the note to Ladrat. Then I called the 
porter. If the man had been there my old com- 
rade would have had the money that night. He 
was out, however. ' No matter,' thought I, 
'to-morrow will do ; ' and I went to my dinner 
leaving the note on the table. The resolution 
having been taken, I felt in advance that pleas- 
ant titillation of vanity which the consciousness 
of a generous action excites. Not a pleasing 
vanity, I allow, but human, and there are 
too many others which have not so creditable a 
motive — witness the one which succeeded it, 
and almost immediately. I was placed at dinner 
between two very elegant women, wJio rivalled 
each other in flattery and coquetry. In short, 
I left the house about eleven o'clock in one of 
those excitements of foppish vanity when we 
think ourselves masters of the world, and went 
to a club which then occupied a large house in 
the Place YendSme, where one of the guests 
with whom I had dined obligingly offered to ac- 
company me. Knowing scarcely any one, I had 
hardly set foot in the club since I had joined it 
six weeks earlier. Two painters liad proposed 
me; and the prospect of the coming Exhibition 
alone determined me to be a candidate for ad- 
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mission, in spite of what then seemed to me a 
very heavy subscription. 

" We entered the large salon. I was so simple 
that I asked my guide the name of the game 
which brought so many people around the card- 
table. He laughed, and explained in few words 
the rules of baccarat. ' Don't you feel tempted to 
try your luck ? ' he said. ' Why not ? ' I replied, 
rather vexed at my own ignorance, — " except 
that I have no money with me." He then told 
me, still laughing, that all I had to do was to 
sign an obligation for any sum short of three 
thousand francs, under promise of payment in 
twenty-four hours. Afterwards I discovered 
that the fellow had tempted me to play so that 
he might bet himself on the luck of a novice. 
But I should have been tempted anyhow. I 
was in one of those excitements when we are 
ready to shout, as the Eoman to the boatman in 
the hurricane, 'Thou bearest Csesar and his 
fortunes V Oh, a very little Caesar, and a very 
small fortune, I assure you, for I said to my 
companion as I took my place at the table, 
" I shall sign a note for five louis. If I lose 
I shall stop playing." 

" You did lose, and you did not stop playing. 
I know all about it," I interrupted. " Many a 
time have I made the same wise resolution and 
never kept it." 

" It was not as simple as all that," continued 
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Miraut. " My tempter, who took a seat beside 
me, told me to wait my hand. I obeyed him. 
The hand came, I threw nine. 'Double your 
stakes,' whispered my friend. I threw eight. I 
doubled again, seven, and I won. In short, from 
nine to eight and eight to seven, still doubling. 
I won six times running. At the seventh turn, 
still advised by my companion, I staked a louis 
only and lost. But I then had nearly three 
thousand francs in hand. My friend, who had 
won almost as much, rose, saying, ' If you are 
wise, do as I do and come away.' But I would 
not listen to him ; I was experiencing for the 
first time a powerful sensation from which I 
could not tear myself. I don't belong to the 
school of those you call analysts, and I call (if 
you '11 forgive the term) hair-splitters and egotists. 
I don't spend my life in watching how I think 
and feel. Excuse me therefore if I only explain 
in a general way and by certain images what 
went on within me. During the time I was 
winning, my whole being was suddenly invaded 
by an intoxicating pride. An uplifting sense of 
my own person stirred me, buoyed me up. I 
have felt an analogous sensation when swim- 
ming in a heavy sea. The vast surging waves 
which threaten you, rock you, but which you 
master by your own strength, — yes, that is the 
symbol of what gambling was to me in this first 
stage, I mean that of winning ; for I still con- 
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tinued to win at the same rate as before, and even 
higher. I risked the large sums on my own 
play only, and small sums on the play of others ; 
but each time that I touched the cards my luck 
was so persistent that the other players watched 
me, first in silence and then, as I threw down 
the cards, with a quiver of admiration. Perhaps 
if it had not been for that show of admiration I 
might not have had the courage to continue. 
Alas ! I have always had the self-conceit of a 
dozen devils ; it has made me commit a hundred 
follies, and, gray as my hair is, it will probably 
make me commit a hundred more. I know it, 
I take full account of it, and then, in a twinkling, 
if the gallery is watching me, I can't stand any- 
body's saying, ' He backs down.' That 's sublime 
if you are on the bridge of Areola, but before a 
game of baccarat and the chances of a card it is 
idiotic. And yet this childish nonsense w.as the 
reason why, after making the very most of my 
good luck, I would not yield to ill-luck when I 
felt it coming on. For I did feel it. There 
came an instant when I knew I was going to 
lose. The sort of victorious illumination which 
had enabled me to take my cards with absolute 
certainty was suddenly eclipsed. It was fated 
that I should go through in that one evening all 
the emotions which gambling provides for its 
devotees. After the brilliant intoxication of a 
run of good-luck came the parching, burning 
8 
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intoxication of ill-fortune. For that is an in- 
toxication, too. You know the famous saying, 
" Next to the pleasure of winning- at cards is 
the pleasure of losing." I can't find any better 
words than those in which to express to you the 
sort of poisoned eagerness, the mixture of hope 
and despair, of cowardice and stubborn despera- 
tion which overtake a man who is losing at cards. 
He expects to get the better of his ill-luck at 
the same time that he is certain he will not. 
He loses the faculty of reasoning, and plays a 
game which he knows to be absurd. His win- 
nings disappear, — first the coins, then the red 
counters, then the white ones, and he signs more 
notes, — and so, after having, as I had had for 
ten years, the strength to save six sous on a 
tramway, he plays away five hundred or a thou- 
sand francs without hesitating. But I '11 sum it 
all in one sentence. I entered the club at eleven 
o'clock, and I turned the key of my own door at 
two, having lost the three thousand francs I had 
drawn for, to repay which I should have to take 
pretty nearly everything I possessed." 

" Well," I exclaimed, " if you did not become 
a confirmed gambler after such a shaking up as 
that, then you were not born to it. It was 
enough to ruin you forever." 

"You are right enough," returned Miraut. 
"When I woke the next morning out of the 
heavy sleep which follows such excitements, 
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and the scene of the night before returned to 
my mind, I had but two ideas : one was to try 
my luck again that very night ; the other to hedge 
my stakes according to the experience I had now 
acquired. I went over mentally certain strokes 
by which I had lost when I ought to have won. 
Suddenly my eyes lighted on the letter addressed 
to Ladrat, which was lying where I had left it on 
my table. An involuntary argument sprang up 
within me, proving to my mind that the gift of 
that money was a senseless sacrifice. After 
paying the three thousand francs I should have 
absolutely nothing left. If I did return to the 
game that evening I had no money to stake ; and 
I felt that I positively must return, in which case 
I should have to borrow of a picture dealer and 
pawn a few sketches. In this way I might 
scrape together fifty louis and out of these fifty 
I had thought of taking ten for this idler, this 
liar, this drunkard ! I tried to convince myself 
that his letter was a tissue of falsehoods. I took 
it up and re-read it. Again it pulled at my 
heart-strings. But no, I would not listen to 
that inward voice, and I jumped out of bed to 
write a letter of refusal I made it curt and 
harsh, putting the irreparable between my old 
comrade and my pity. The note once gone, I 
did feel some slight shame, perhaps remorse, but 
I distracted my mind as quickly as I could 
among my various employments. ' Besides,' I 
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reflected, quieting my conscience completely with 
the thought, ' if I win to-night it will be time 
enough to send Ladrat the money to-morrow, — 
and I shall win.' " 

" Did you win ? " I asked, for he was silent. 

" Yes," he answered in a changed voice. " I 
won over five hundred louis, but, on the morrow, 
it was too late. When Ladrat, who had not lied 
to me, received my note of refusal, he was seized 
with the madness of despair. He and his com- 
panion poisoned themselves. They were found 
dead in their bed, and it was I — I — do you 
hear me ? who forced open their door. I had 
brought the two hundred francs. Yes, it was too 
late. That is how you came to see Ladrat's name 
in the newspapers. You can understand now 
why it is that the mere sight of a card fills me 
with horror." 

" But," I said, " if you had sent him the money 
in time it might have saved him for one month, 
or perhaps two ; but he would have fallen back ; 
his vice would have overcome him ; and the end 
would have been the same." 

" Possibly," said Miraut ; " but in this life we 
should never be the drop of water which over- 
flows the cup." 
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ANOTHER GAMBLER. 

A CHKISTMAS MEMORY. 

" Though he was your cousin," I said to Claude 
after reading a telegram whicli he handed to me, 
" you surely cannot grieve for his death. He has 
done justice on himself ; and I did not expect it 
of him. His suicide spares your old uncle the 
scandal of a shocking trial. But what a history ! 
That old woman murdered merely for the sake 
of her trumpery savings ! To come to such an 
end, through degradation after degradation — he 
whom we once knew so proud, so elegant! I 
see him now when he first arrived in our old 
provincial town, just after he had been appointed 
lieutenant of artillery. We followed him in the 
streets with such boyish pride. He was twenty- 
seven, and you and I were not a third of his age. 
Ah, well, in spite of all — poor, poor Lucien ! " 

" Fate is often very strange," said my compan- 
ion. As he said these words in a serious tone, 
which relieved them of all triteness, he was 
poking the fire and gazing into it — at what ? It 
was the 24th of December. We had planned to 
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go to the theatre and then to sup together at a 
restaurant on the boulevard. I had come with 
that intention, and yet, here we were talking over 
painful things instead of going out. The silence 
of the wintry night was absolute around that old 
hotel Sainte-Euverte, the right wing of which 
my friend inhabited alone. " Yes, very strange," 
he repeated ; " and it is one of those coincidences 
which make me believe in occult causes that I 
should hear of this death to-day, Christmas Eve, 
and " • — • here he looked at the clock — " at this 
particular hour. What should you think," he 
continued, " if I were to tell you that at certain 
moments a sort of hallucination overcomes me 
and seems to place the responsibility for Lu- 
cien's conduct on me. The most inexplicable of 
all chances mixed me up in a very mysterious, 
almost fantastic manner (that was nevertheless 
very direct) with the first great fault of my cous- 
in's life ; I mean that dishonesty at cards in the 
Desaix Club at Clermont, in consequence of 
which he was forced to send in his resignation 
and leave the town. You know the rest, and how 
he has gone on since then." 

"Yes, I remember it all," I replied. "Your 
uncle's hair turned white in a very short time 
after it happened. When we met on the avenue 
that winter you used to make me avoid him, for 
fear I should look into his eyes and see how sad 
they were. He always left his house the back 
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way, by the street that runs near the wall of the 
building where they manufacture those aerated 
waters. I should like to know if the little boys 
of the present day still play as we did in that 
brook, and find bits of colored glass in it. What 
lots of such glass you and 1 picked up when 
your nurse Miette and my nurse Miou sat talk- 
ing on a bench that was three trees off." 

" If I could not bear the sadness of my old 
uncle's eyes," continued Claude, "it was for 
stronger reasons than you have ever suspected. 
Ah ! I 'm talking about old, old matters. I have 
often felt tempted to tell you about them, but 
I have never dared." Then, as my face expressed, 
no doubt, a keen, though silent curiosity, he 
leaned his elbow on the arm of his chair and his 
forehead on his hand, covering his eyes, in the 
attitude of one who is striving to recall the past. 
" Do you remember," he said at last, " the little 
shop of old Pfere Commolet, the toy-seller ? " 

" Behind the cathedral, at the further end of 
the rue des Notaires ; you turn to the left into 
a long, narrow alley darkened by gothic arches. 
We used to call it Cold Street. Gargoyles were 
overhead, with other hideous sculptures. On 
rainy days it was one long cascade, and when the 
wind blew how it did send you round the corner 
by the church ! " 

" Yes, but don't you remember how old Com- 
molet's shop window brightened that gloomy 
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place for all the children in town ? A never 
failing spring of temptation gushed from that 
shop. Behind its windows, always dirty, were 
ideal shepherdesses, herds of cattle, flocks of 
sheep of all colors ranged on grass-green mead- 
ows, fortresses defended by foot-soldiers that were 
round, whereas the tin soldiers of other dealers 
were flat. The horsemen against whom the 
foot-soldiers fought could be dismounted from 
their horses, and this simple- matter made them 
as living, to lis, as real cuirassiers and real 
dragoons. Then there were those boats with 
cabins and hatchways, and others that went by 
steam, with microscopic cannon which could be 
charged with real powder. As for me, the almost 
imperceptible hole bored in the breech of those 
guns by which to fire the charge took possession 
of my mind, and pursued me with the fascination 
of an eye. Try to remember it all as I do, — 
Commolet walking up and down among those 
enchanting things in that supernatural paradise, 
wearing his yellowish woollen cap with ear-pads, 
which never left his head. This spare individual 
with a steel-gray face, an interminable nose, and 
pale blue eyes, seemed to me a big toy himself, 
some queer and complicated mechanism placed 
among the others. You must surely remember 
how, when we could persuade our nurses to re- 
turn from our walks along this dingy street (which 
is now pulled down), our hearts beat when the 
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church came in sight above the roofs of the 
houses. But the year of which I am going to 
speak, — it was 1861, the year in which you were 
sent away to school, — I used to come this way 
alone as I returned from the lyceum, and among 
the bewitching things in those shop windows 
was a certain object which obliterated for me 
all the rest, — namely, a copper-gilt sabre. To 
my eyes that sabre literally filled Cold Street 
with sunshine. You can readily imagine that I 
became possessed by a frantic desire to possess it, 
for you know the fervor of my imagination and 
the feverish condition in which I lived up to my 
fifteenth year. The gold of that scabbard irra- 
diated for me the gloomy lane ; it bathed with 
effulgent beams the gray tints of the old stone 
buildings. The hilt was inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the sword-belt was of red leather. To 
buckle that belt around my waist, to clasp that 
hilt, to draw that blade from its damascened 
sheath became to my nine-year-old brain one of 
those dreams of infinite felicity so frantically 
cherished that they seem to our minds impossi- 
ble of attainment. Alas, that golden sabre cost 
twenty-four francs. My sister Blanche, who 
often gave me books, knowing my desire for it 
said to me : ' If you can lay by ten francs I will 
give you the rest.' To save ten francs out of my 
poor little schoolboy allowance — you know if I 
could ! My only chance was that at Christmas 
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my uncle might give me, as he had done before, 
a little money ; but even then I was always told 
it was to be spent for books. My hopes were 
therefore very slight ; but this increased rather 
than diminished the eagerness of my desire." 

" Don't I know you, my poor Claude ? " I 
interrupted, " I never heard the story of the 
sabre, but I once saw you desperately in love 
(I can't use any other term) with the horrible 
little diadem of some madonna blazing with 
mock jewels in the shop of a vendor of church 
furniture. You longed to crown Aline Verrier 
with it — that pretty, fair- haired Aline, who 
used to play spillikins with us at your sis- 
ter's when I went there to lunch." 

" Was it as horrible as all that ? " he cried, 
shaking his head. " I see it even now, quite as 
beautiful as that diadem of Queen Constance 
which they show us in the treasury at Palermo. 
However, as you have not forgotten the fury 
of my fancies, you will the better understand the 
moral drama which was enacted within my 
soul on that Christmas evening, now twenty 
years ago. My sister Blanche was ill, as usual ;. 
her headache had been so severe during the day 
that she was forced to go to bed. My brother- 
in-law, foreseeing the approaching catastrophe, 
did not leave her bedside, and they both con- 
sented that I should go and dine with my 
uncle. She did not understand, my poor dear 
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sister, that her sick-room, so warm and quiet, 
was the place I liked best in the world. You 
know how good she was to me after the death of 
my father and mother. If she had lived I 
should have been a different man ! That room 
of hers looked out, as you know, on the Place 
d'Armes. From the windows could be seen the 
statue of a marshal of the First Empire, in fuU 
dress, with his arm extended as though giving an 
order. Having no friend but you, — and you 
could not come to me then for fear of disturbing 
my sister, — this room, which was hung in blue, 
and where I played alone and silently for hours, 
was often filled with life and metamorphosed by 
my fancy. The furniture became persons, to 
whom I gave gestures, intentions, acts. One of 
the chairs was you, another Aline ; together we 
played imaginary games while Blanche read, 
lying on her couch beside the fire, with her poor 
consumptive face, that was only twenty-five 
years old. She was my elder by sixteen years. 
Through the closed windows I could hear the 
cries of the street boys, playing around the statue 
of the famous soldier. I was not very fond of 
going out, and yet, on this occasion, the idea of 
dining with my uncle Gaspard pleased me. A 
secret hope possessed my soul that he would 
give me a gold-piece, the color of the sabre that 
lay glittering in the well-known window, the very 
image of which would often force me to close 
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my eyes. Well, 1 went to my uncle's. You 
remember the dining-room with its sideboard 
and the other furniture in carved wood? My 
uncle presided, very tall and thin, with that 
finely shaped brow of his beneath a head of hair 
that was still black ; on his little finger was a 
large emerald which we greatly envied him, and 
he wore a brown surtout coat. When I stooped 
(I was sitting beside him) to pick up my fork, I 
could see his arched feet in those famous boots 
he always wore, — a habit to which he declared 
he owed his complete exemption from colds and 
other aches and pains. My aunt Laure sat 
opposite to him, with her black mittens and her 
two gray curls which depended from a cap with 
lilac ribbons down the whole length of that 
wrinkled, faded, weary face of hers, which was 
lighted by a pair of the softest black eyes. There 
was also present Monsieur Optat Viple, former 
inspector, who is represented in our family 
albums by a photograph in which he is looking 
at a flower stuck in his hat. He colored the 
flower himself with red in your family album, 
with blue in mine ; the flower is the same, — a 
circumstance which caused us a puzzled amaze- 
ment that never lessened. The other guests 
were Madame Alexis, Greslou the engineer. 
Captain Hippolyte Morin, old Monsieur Lar- 
geyx. Mademoiselle Elisa, and my other aunt 
Claudia, who had come from Saint-Saturnin for 
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the holidays. She is the only one of those pres- 
ent except Uncle Gaspard and myself who is still 
living. My cousin Lucien was there, of course ; 
and he behaved very oddly during dinner, some- 
times laughing and drinking hilariously, and then 
becoming taciturn. Though he was not in uni- 
form his martial face bespoke the soldier. Since 
then, and looking back from a distance, I can 
see that something ambiguous floated in those 
brown eyes of his, and gathered at the corners ot 
his mouth, which dropped a trifle, revealing a 
tendency to debauchery. You will understand 
presently why the chief topic of conversation 
has always remained in my memory. I was the 
only child at table, and too young for my elders 
to take notice whether I understood their talk or 
not. They spoke of presentiments, and so on to 
superstitions, apropos of the statue of the mar- 
shal in the Place d'Armes opposite to my sister's 
house. They told how at Eylau, and before he 
rode his cavalry to the charge, that brave man 
twice recoiled, as though he had seen death face 
to face. He struck his horse with whip and spur, 
saying to the nearest officer, ' I am like my poor 
Desaix, — I feel that the bullets won't respect 
me any longer.' Five minutes later he fell, shot 
through the breast. This anecdote served as the 
nucleus for twenty others. Madame Alexis re- 
lated that after she had dreamed she saw the post- 
man enter and give her a mourning letter, the 
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letter did actually come and was given to her 
the following morning under the identical cir- 
cumstances of her dream. Captain Morin had 
distinctly heard the voice of a friend calling to 
him ; at that very hour the friend, of whose ill- 
ness he knew nothing, died. Monsieur Largeyx 
was about to start on a journey, when his wife 
implored him not to go ; and that entreaty prob- 
ably saved his life, for an accident happened to 
the train he would otherwise have taken. Such 
tales are constantly repeated in conversations of 
this kind ; they are all alike, — asserted in good 
faith and quite impossible to verify, so easily does 
our love for the marvellous strangle our memory. 
My uncle and Monsieur Viple listened to these 
tales with a smile of incredulity which you can 
well imagine, — worthy old devils that they were, 
born under the Emperor, and trained to the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. They had 
attended Dupuytren's clinics in their youth, and 
they usually replied, with a glance at each other, 
when the supernatural was talked of, that ' they 
had never seen it dissected.' On this occasion 
they were, as usual, incredulous and ironical, 
winking their eyes, however, and nodding their 
heads to induce their guests to talk on. ' How 
is it with you, Lucien ? ' said Monsieur Viple. 
' With me ? ' said the young man, ' well, I have 
my superstitions though I never dissected them ; 
I have been in battle, and I believe in present!- 
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ments ; I have played cards and seen others play, 
and I believe in fetiches.' " 

" Can you swear he was wrong," I exclaimed, 
laughing, — " you who could not play a hand at 
baccarat if Jacques Molan looked at you ? " 

" What do we really know of what we are 
pleased to call chance ? " said Claude. " But 
at that time it was not the idea that struck my 
mind, it was the word. In those days all un- 
known terms, or words I could only half under- 
stand, fairly bewitched me. What a shudder 
ran through me when I heard those mysterious 
syllables, ' fetich ; ' I could n't express the feel- 
ing even now to any one but j'ou. From other 
remarks of my cousin, I guessed, — as far as a 
child was capable of guessing, — the meaning of 
the word, and I amused myself by repeating it, 
' Fetich ! ' As soon as we returned to the salon 
after dinner, T seated myself as usual on that 
little low chair which you were so fond of, on 
the back of which is carved the fable of the Fox 
and the Stork. Mr. Fox, crouching down with 
his nose in the air, is looking at Madam Stork 
as she runs her long throat down the narrow neck 
of the bottle. Every part of the room, lighted 
on this occasion by four tall lamps, was in keep- 
ing with the countenances of the persons as- 
sembled there, who wefe discussing the same 
subjects and sitting on the same furniture (of 
the purest style of the Empire) as in the days 
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of mj grandfather, the old notary and Yoltairean. 
His portrait, hanging on the wall, bore a most 
extraordinary likeness to my uncle. "He was 
a good man, but a heathen,'' my aunt often said 
to me, — another word which set me dreaming. 
]My uncle was born to him when he was quite 
young ; my father when he was old. I reflected 
that he must have known the marshal in pereon, 
and as my head grew heavy with sleep the talk 
CToing on about me seemed stran^elv minsrled 
with what I knew of that old grandfather and 
his enigmatical portrait. All this, however, did 
not prevent me from being extremely anxious 
about the present which I fondly hoped my 
uncle would make me. So when I was told, 
about nine o'clock, that my nurse had come for 
me, it was with a beating heart that I offered 
my cheek to be kissed by all the old people pres- 
ent before I reached Vncle Gaspard, who then 
proceeded to draw from his pocket a little book 
wrapped in tissue paper. ' Open it when you 
get home,' he said. It was that delightful book 
on butterflies, with colored illustrations, which 
gave you and me so many excuses for torturing 
the poor insects by comparing them with the 
plates. But when I received the gift my disap- 
pointment, though I said, ' Thank you,' was bitter. 
Ah ! how much better 1 should have liked some 
money to increase the little sum laid by in my 
savings' box, which was just like yours, — a 
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stone apple painted green, which I shook daily 
for the pleasure of hearing the big sous rattle. 
My dream of the golden sabre lay buried in that 
box, and there, alas ! I had to leave it. But 
how shall I tell you what I felt when my cousin 
Lucien said to me, ' I have a present for you, 
too. Come into my bedroom.' I followed him. 
Taking two coins from his purse, one white and 
one yellow, he said, showing me the silver one, 
which was two francs, ' This is for you ; and this 
other,' he added, holding up the yellow one, 
which was worth ten francs — my ten francs ! 
' look at it well ; that is to be my fetich. I must 
have a run of luck to-night, do you hear me ? 
You are to give that to the first beggar you meet 
after you leave the house. Don't fail, or you 
will bring me ill-luck.' I still hear those words 
across the intervening years, though they were 
half incomprehensible to me then. I took the 
two coins in my hand, which was covered with 
a thick knitted mitten, and I promised my cousin 
to do his commission faithfully. He then turned 
me over to my nurse Miette, who was waiting 
at the foot of the great staircase^ with a brown 
hood on her head, goloshes on her feet, and a 
lantern in her hand." 

" That 's truly characteristic of a gambler," I 
interrupted ; " it is like Italy, where on Saturdays 
they put a small boy, dressed in white for the 
occasion, to draw the numbers of the lottery." 
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" A good deal of suovv had fallen the night 
before," continued Claude, paying no attention 
to my remark, " so that in order not to slip we 
had to walk very slowly through the silent 
streets. Miette held me by the left hand, and 
with the fingers of my right I clasped the bits 
of money tightly and felt that one was larger 
than the other. The shops were nearly all shut, 
but in most of the windows lights were still burn- 
ing. To reach home we had to turn an angle 
of the cathedral and pass before the very shop, 
— the shop of old Commolet. My nurse, whom 
we called the Ant (don't you remember you 
named her because you saw a likeness in her to 
that industrious insect?) — well, she never talked, 
and I was looking about at tliat queer corner 
of the old town which seemed just then very- 
weird. The graceful buttresses of the church 
stood darkly forth against their covering of snow. 
The heavens sparkled with stars, and Commolet's 
shop was close by. The image of that sabre 
flamed suddenly before my eyes with more in- 
tensity than ever, and I reflected that it might 
be mine if that bit, that little bit of gold, which 
I felt in my hand, belonged to me. Hardly had 
the two ideas entered my mind before they welded 
themselves together. ' If that bit of gold belonged 
to me ? But, if I choose, it will belong to me. 
What hinders me from giving, not this bit but 
the other bit to a beggar ? Who will see me 
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do it ? Besides, if I had told my desire to my 
cousin he would have given the ten francs to 
me ; he is so kind and good.' — I had reached this 
stage in my reflections when we passed beneath 
the windows of the club to which my cousin be- 
longed when he lived at home. I had heard 
my sister on one occasion call it a ' hell.' The 
word came back to my mind, and with it a sud- 
den vision of hell such as A'hh6 Martel, you 
remember, used to describe in a way to make 
our flesh creep. 'If I take those ten francs,' 
I said to myself suddenly, ' it is stealing ; and 
to steal is a mortal sin.' I savi^ myself damned. 
' I '11 give the ten francs to the first beggar,' I 
thought. ' But suppose we don't meet any ? ' 
Not one had I seen since we left my uncle's house. 
' Well, if I don't meet one, I shall tell my cousin 
to-morrow, and I know he won't take the money 
back.' I reasoned thus, but I knew very well 
that I was telling myself a lie. We had to pass 
before the portico of the Capucin chapel. It was 
the regular rendezvous of beggars, and on Christ- 
mas eve they were sure to be there, waiting for 
the faithful who attended the midnight mass. 
It was one of the corners of the old town whicli 
we knew the best, for old Mother Giraud kept 
a stall there, where she sold apples in the autumn, 
barley-sugar in winter, and cherries, tied by a 
thread to a little stick, in spring. The angle of 
the portico served as a niche for a blind man, in 
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whose withered face were two white eyes half 
covered by lids suffused witli blood. Can't you 
see him now, — moving his head about and 
standing up straight in his blue blouse ? In one 
hand he held a rusty chain fastened to the collar 
of a dirty white dog, and with the other he ex- 
tended to the passers-by, as a kind of alms-basin, 
the headpiece of a black felt hat, the brim of 
which was missing. We had no sooner reached 
the chapel than I heard his whine : ' Charity, 
good people, charity.' The sound had scarcely 
reached my ears before the temptation to take 
that piece of gold came back to me, and this 
time it was irresistible. No other idea had time 
to enter my mind and drive away the thought 
which made me, almost mechanically, let go of 
my nurse's hand and deposit in the blind man's 
hat — " 

" The silver coin ? " I said as he hesitated. 

" Yes," he replied, sighing, " the silver coin. 
The Capucin chapel was passed, and we had 
gone the whole length of the pavement in the 
Place du Taurean and had turned the corner 
by the hospital. We were close at home. A 
strange calm had succeeded my first agitation. 
The simple fact that the sin was committed, and 
irreparably, ended my hesitations and gave me 
for the moment peace. I have since understood, 
remembering those moments, why it is that 
criminals, as soon as the deed is done, often 
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enter upon a period of real repose, which some- 
times enables them even to sleep on the scene 
of a murder. However, the mysterious voice 
which says within us, ' That is wrong,' began 
to make me listen to it when I stood beside my 
sister. I had never, during the two years that I 
lived with her, had a single thought she did not 
know ; and in my whole life, which was that of 
a good child, my only serious fault had been in 
gathering the best flowers in the garden though 
forbidden to do so. I planted the stalks in my 
little barrow, which I had first of all filled with 
earth, intending to have a little garden all to 
myself. Surprised by a servant, I had taken the 
barrow in my arms, run up the staircase four 
steps at a time, and had flung the whole, earth 
and flowers, into a closet where they kept coal, 
at the end of a corridor, the door of which I 
could never, after that, pass without trembling, 
though no one spoke to me of my naughtiness. 
Once or twice my sister Blanche had looked at 
me rather strangely ; so that one day I burst into 
tears and avowed my misdeed. She curled my 
hair round her fingers, as she was wont to do when 
she kept me by her for some time, and said with 
a smile, 'Did you really think you could hide 
anything from me ? ' And now, would she see 
in my eyes the sin I was wishing to hide, — 
greater far than my first little fault ; would she 
see it, or would my brother-iu-law the doctor, 
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that serious man whose silent ways bad always 
rather fiigl^tened me ? But no ; whether it were 
that Blanche was now too feeble, and my brother- 
in-law too preoccupied, or that I myself, as I 
grew older, had made more progress in the art 
of hypocrisy, I cannot tell ; at any rate they 
merely asked me about my uncle and aunt, 
looked at the book I had received, and sent me 
to bed. My first act while Miette lighted the 
candle, was to wrap the piece of gold in my 
handkerchief. I slipped it under my pillow so 
that when she undressed me my good nurse 
should not discover it. She took off my clothes 
as usual, and made me kneel down at the foot 
of the bed to say my prayers. She herself took 
my shoe and placed it in a corner of the fire- 
place to receive my Christmas presents. The 
wind had risen. It began to blow about the 
Place d'Armes with the mutterings that you 
and I have so often listened to together. Why 
should Miette, who never uttered twenty words 
an hour, suddenly say to me : ' Think of the 
poor folks who have no shelter on such a night 
as this ! ' So saying, she took the copper warm- 
ing-pan out of my bed. The window curtains 
were drawn, the fire burned clear, in short, every- 
thing in my room told of the comfortable life I 
was then living with my dear sister Blanche. 
It was not the first time that a feeling of pro- 
found security, made tangible by the sight of 
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these familiar objects, swelled my heart delight- 
fully ; but now, as I slid between the well-warmed 
sheets, instead of clinging to that feeling I suf- 
fered my thoughts to wander to the poor blind 
man standing in the church porch and lashed by 
the keen north wind. 'Charity, good people, 
charity,' said his voice. ' I have robbed that 
man,' I thought suddenly, — ' robbed — robbed — 
robbed.' I repeated the word again and again. 
My nurse had blown out the light and left the 
room ; the flickering of the embers on the hearth 
gave fantastic shapes to the objects about me. I 
felt for my handkerchief and took out the piece of 
gold, and held it in my hand to drive away the 
shame which brought the hot blood to my face, 
though I was all alone and no one to see me. 
Yes, it was in my hand ; I held it, and with it 
I seemed to hold that coveted toy. But stay, 
not quite. I should have to explain to my sister 
how those ten francs came into my possession. 
Could I tell her that my uncle had given them 
to me ? Impossible. She would speak of them. 
He would tell her he did not give them, and I 
should be lost. Should I wait a few weeks and 
declare they were the fruit of my saving ? On 
the fingers of my empty hand T counted up the 
weeks, and found it would take half a year to 
give that tale any semblance of probability, 
and by that time the sabre might be sold. 
*Bah ! how silly I was not to have thought at 
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once of a good way ! I would go out with my 
nurse in tiie afternoon, taking the coin in the 
palm of my hand, and then, suddenly, I would 
stoop as if to pick it up, and show it to her. I 
was sharp-sighted and observing, and several 
times already I had found things in the street ; 
the gold piece would be only one find the more. 
Yes, that was a good plan ; I decided on it and 
I turned over on my side to go to sleep. I could 
not sleep. I saw myself in my sister's presence 
telling her that lie. I felt, as I thouCTlit of it, 
that my cheeks would burn, and that all within 
me would cry out — what ? My theft. Yes, a 
theft ? To steal is to take something that does 
not belong to us, and that piece of gold did not 
belong to me. It belonged to the first beggar I 
met on the way home, and that beggar was the 
blind man at the Capucius. I suddenly heard 
him say, in that drawling voice of his, ' Thief — 
thief!' I was a thief. The thought wrung m)'' 
heart with a feeling that was well-nigh intolera- 
ble. A thief ! but that was the deepest of all 
disgraces ! A thief ! like the two men you and I 
once saw, don't you remember ? one summer 's 
evening crossing the Place d'Armes between two 
gendarmes, — in rags, their faces filthy with dust 
and sweat, their eyes surly, and their hands 
bound together with chains." 

" I remember that your cousin Lucien was 
with us on that occasion," I remarked. 
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" Well," continued Claude, " that picture of 
shame possessed me, oppressed me, crushed me, 
and with it came such intense disgust for my 
own action that when I thought of that gilded 
sabre I saw plainly that I should never have 
the slightest pleasure in wearing it. I imagined 
it hanging at m}^ side. You or some one else 
would compliment me upon it. How could I 
look you in the face and take your congratula- 
tions ? I put my arm out of bed and laid the 
stolen gold piece on the table by my bedside. 
It seemed to burn me. ' No,' I said, ' no, I will 
not keep it. I will throw it away to-morrow, 
or I will give it to some other beggar.' This 
resolution taken, I signed myself with the cross 
and said an Ave to confirm it. I sat up, and in 
the darkness I hid that accursed coin in the 
depths of my table drawer, and then I tried to 
sleep. But these distresses had given me a sort 
of fever. My ideas were roused ; never in my 
life had I thought so rapidly. The talk I had 
heard at my uncle's surged up in my mind. The 
conversation on presentiments and occult influ- 
ences returned to me, and with it the recollection 
of my cousin Lucien. ' That,' he had said, when 
he showed me the gold piece, ' look at it "well ; 
that is my fetich.' The strange impression of 
mystery which the word forced upon me when 
I first heard it now came back to me, and I 
reasoned upon it. By not giving that gold piece 
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to the first beggar, I had not only committed a 
theft, but I had failed in my promise to Lucien. 
Perhaps I had brought him ill-luck ; those very 
words had been used, back and forth, in the 
conversation. I then beheld, in thought and 
with something like the minuteness of an hallu- 
cination, my cousin leaving his own house and 
taking the same road that I had taken. His left 
leg dragged a little. The fur collar of his over- 
coat was pulled up ; his right hand held his 
sword-cane, — a straight cane which only needed 
to be thrown forward with a slight but quick 
motion to send out a sharp steel blade about five 
inches long. I heard him whistle the favorite 
tune of that year,' 'I am the major.' He turned 
the angle of the cathedral and went up the steps 
of the club. There my vision was blurred. I 
had never seen a card-room except on the cover 
of a book — " 

" Place des Petits-Arbres on the stall of Pfere 
Duchier ? " I said. 

" Exactly," he replied. "Don't you remember 
that frightful engraving ? It renresented a 
mound of bank-bills and louis lying on a table, 
and a number of persons struggling in a frantic 
sort of way for them, and then, in a corner, a 
young man in the act of putting a pistol to his 
head. I was unable to put the vision of that 
engraving out of my mind. It is with children 
as it is with lovers : whatever is conceived of as 
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possible is instantly accepted as a reality. I 
turned and re-turned in my bed, a prey to such 
anxiety that 1 finally sat up, lighted a candle, 
and looked at my watch. I had been lying 
there only one hour. I pondered. ' Tliat must 
not happen,' 1 said aloud, and my own voice 
frightened me. That ! what ? I could not have 
answered, and yet I felt myself borne down by 
the expectation of some horrible disaster. ' This 
must be a presentiment,' I thought ; and I re- 
membered the death of the marshal whose heroic 
bronze face I had so often gazed at. This recol- 
lection of an actual fact gave a character of 
absolute reality to my fears. I was as much 
overcome with horror as if the thing dreaded 
were there before me. ' But what can I do ? 
what can 1 do ? ' I kept saying in despair. 
By the light of my candle I looked at the piece 
of gold for the first time. It was a coin of the 
Eepublic of 1848, and was marked with a cross, 
which some gambler may have traced there with 
the point of a penknife. With my nerves all 
unstrung as they were, this cabalistic sign struck 
me with a sudden superstitious terror, the agony 
of which I can recall at this moment. Probably 
these ideas suggested the church to me. 1 saw 
the dog and the chain, the eyelids of the blind 
man, the hat held out ; an idea, an irresistible 
idea took possession of me. I must, at any risk, 
undo what I had done, and that very night, too. 
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I must, I must go back to the church and put 
the gold piece in the beggar's hat. A crazy 
resolution of course, but one that it was possible 
to carry out. I never for a moment thought of 
asking my nurse to do it for me ; I should have 
had to explain to her, and death was prefer- 
able to that. My sister and her .husband had 
gone to bed ; the servants were waiting in the 
kitchen till it was time for the midnight mass. 
The kitchen was in the front of the house on the 
ground-floor. At the other end of the corridor, 
facing the entrance, was a door leading into the 
garden, which was latched. The garden com- 
municated with the street by a low gate the key 
of which hung in the woodshed. It was there- 
fore easy enough for me to get out unseen, pro- 
vided I made no noise. In a quarter of an hour 
I could go and return. Suppose I were caught ? 
Well, I would say that I wanted to hear the 
midnight mass. I should be terribly scolded ; 
but a sense of justice, common to children and 
to animals, made me accept the fear of some 
punishment for my wicked deed. Besides, it 
was enough for me to perceive the possibility of 
undoing my wickedness to have it become in 
my eyes an imperative necessity. My anguish 
had been too great, and the comfort was sure. 
Imagine me therefore slipping from my bed and 
putting on, one by one, the garments Miette had 
laid on a chair. My shoes I took in my hand 
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— at the risk of losing my Christmas presents if 
the child Jesus came down the chimney in my 
absence. Then I crept down the staircase, my 
heart beating violently at the least sound, and 
opened the door into the garden, the creaking of 
which made me almost faint away. A minute 
more and I was in the street, all alone, for the 
first time in my life after eleven o'clock at night. 
You know how susceptible I was of being ter- 
rified, owing to that weakness of the nervous 
system which I had in common with my poor 
sister. Is there any childish panic that I have 
not endured ? Beings and ideas both have al- 
ways haunted me.- I was afraid of that man 
hidden under the bed who is going to catch you 
by the leg ; afraid of falling into a swoon and 
being buried alive ; afraid of gliosis, afraid of 
demons, thieves, fairies, and heaven knows what. 
But now, at the moment of which I am telling 
you, as I ran upon the snow in those deserted 
streets, one fixed idea made me completely in- 
sensible to my ordinary terrors. I ran along the 
icy and slippery street with that accursed piece 
of money in my hand, my hat over my eyes, and 
thinking only of getting to the church as fast as 
possible. Ah ! I shall live to be very old before 
I forget the awful despair which took possession 
of me as I turned the corner by the hospital. I 
made a misstep, my foot slipped, I fell on the 
snow and as I fell the gold piece dropped from 
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my fingers. Vainly I searched for it, scratching 
np tlie snow with my nails ; vainly I wept as I 
groped about me. Eleven o'clock was ringing 
i'rom the bell-tower. I was forced to go home 
with empty hands and a heart tortured by 
unquenchable remorse. One misfortune was 
spared to me ; I was able to get back without 
discovery." 

" What followed ? " I asked, finding that he 
remained silent. 

" You know it only too well," he answered. 
"It was that very night that Lucien, having 
lost at baccarat a sum that was enormous for 
him, lost his head a,s well and cheated. And he 
did it by the stupidest of all tricks, the one they 
call, in gambler's slang, poussette, which con- 
sists in pushing forward a banknote lying just 
across the line for the stakes when the stakes 
win, and drawing it back if they lose. Lucien 
was caught in the act. What more can I tell 
you ? I know all you '11 say, — that it was a 
mere coincidence, and probably not the first time 
my consin had cheated; and that a passion. for 
gambling like his is sure to ruin a man in the 
long run. But why have I never been able to 
overcome the remorse caused me by this one, 
solitary, dishonest action of my childhood, which 
made me an honest man for the rest of my life ? 
Why should this Christmas Eve, so gay and 
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happy for others, be to me the most melancholy, 
the most depressing- of anniversaries ? " 

" Then," I said to him after another silence, 
" you don't care much, do you, for our midnight 
supper ? " 

" Do you ? " he said. 

" After such a history, no, indeed," I replied. 
" Give me some tea and let us talk about 
Auvergne, and our mountain excursions and get 
rid of these sad thoughts." 

Sad indeed they were, for even the conversa- 
tion about our childhood, which usually had the 
privilege of distracting his mind in its darkest 
moments, did not succeed in chasing away the 
clouds these memories had gathered on his brow. 
I myself — for superstition is contagious — am 
not quite convinced that his remorse was morbid, 
and that he was not, in some slight degree, the 
cause of his cousin's disaster. 
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JACQUES MOLAK 

That evening Th^rfese de Suave was painfully 
sad. It was in the week that followed her first 
rupture with Hubert Liauran. She had deceived 
him. He suspected her, and she avowed all in 
one of those deliriums of sincerity which come 
only to women who are seriously in love. And 
now all was over between them ; she thought so, 
at least, and was in despair about it. Under 
pretence of a headache she had let her husband 
go alone to a dinner to which they were engaged, 
and was sitting by herself, employed in the mel- 
ancholy occupation of reading over, one by one, 
the letters she had received from her poor, dear 
friend. What strange association of ideas was 
it that made her thoughts turn from this imme- 
diate and still bleeding past to another past, now 
dead, — to her earlier love affair with Jacques 
Molan, the celebrated novelist ? Ah ! if Hubert, 
who at this very moment is suffering tortures of 
despair, could only see his mistress now, and 
know for what she is searching among that 
mass of papers in her desk ! And yet, in tossing 
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over the compartment where she knows she is 
sure to find the only record she has retained of 
Jacques, she is thinking solely of Hubert. The 
paper was, in fact, a species of autobiographic 
novelette, written " for Her only " and so in- 
scribed upon the cover. This, however, had not 
prevented the writer from publishing it, merely 
changing the names, in a collection of his works 
entitled " Mournful ISTotes," of which twenty-five 
thousand copies had been sold. But when he 
first brought the manuscript to Thdrfese he had 
not won her ; and he was taxing his brains, 
clever and feline seducer that he was, to stir 
within her that chord of vague literary poetism 
which many women of the world, who retain 
their ingenuousness in this respect, bear within 
them. Good heavens ! how flattered and sweetly 
charmed Thdi'fese had felt in those earlier days 
by this confidence, which the hypocrite entitled 
in his mournful way " My Great Eemorse." 

MY GREAT EEiMOESE. 

FOR HER ONLY. 

I loved my little chamber in my good aunt's 
cottage at Gdrardmer. From the window I could 
see the lake and the woods. To all of its incon- 
gruous furniture, the Voltairean armchair, the 
stove, the sofa with its linen cover, the cane 
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stool, I was attached by many vague and tender 
memories. When a lad, and as soon as the holi- 
days began, I hastened thither. I took the rail- 
road as far as Saint-Di^ ; then the mail-coach, 
formerly painted bine and drawn by three horses 
harnessed with rope. The floor of the coup^, 
covered with straw, was accustomed to tlie impa- 
tient beating of my feet (shod with hob-nail 
shoes) when the conductor stopped by the way 
at the tavern of the Golden Trout. I saw him 
sitting at table with his friends of the imperial, 
and scraping with his clasp-knife the Gerome in 
his box, buttering a slice of bread with that pecu- 
liar white and greasy paste which is filled with 
anise-seed, and washing it all down with a quan- 
tum of gray wine. After that refreshment, we 
started again to descend the mountain which 
enabled the huge vehicle to go at a gallop down 
the gentle inclines which were wooded with fir- 
trees. It was necessary to make up for the time 
lost at the " Golden Trout." And yet, we were 
never overturned. 

I had hardly arrived at the cottage before my 
aunt would take me to my little room, and there, 
after a silence, she would say, — 

" How do you like the wall-paper, Jacques ? " 

" Is n't it the same ? " I would answer. And 

then I looked about me and admired the pink 

bouquets or the blue roses, while my aunt, whose 

harmless mania it was to rearrange indefatigably 
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the household decorations of her cottage, would 
laugh heartily and show her long, yellow teeth, 
the teeth of a tea-drinker. With what pious care 
she herself prepared that beverage in the morn- 
ing, after dinner, and again after supper, measur- 
ing the dried leaves in a ni by-colored wine-glass 
with the gilt washed off. She would laugh, as I 
say, and then offer me her cheek to kiss, exclaim- 
ing, " Heavens ! he has n't any head ! Take all 
the trouble in the world to do things for him and 
he won't even see the difference ! " 

Whereupon my uncle would call me aside and 
whisper : — 

"Your aunt is crazy about wall-papers," and 
then he would take me up into a garret and show 
me quantities of dusty rolls carefully piled up 
like logs in a woodshed. 

" One hundred and twenty-four different kinds," 
he would say. 

Ah ! they were the sort of uncle and aunt to 
put in a novel, if I had not retained a sincere 
respect for the recollections of that loving inti- 
macy. Their solitary life beside the silent lake 
clothed them, to my fancy, with the mythical 
characteristics of beings apart from humanity. 
When my aunt sat knitting beside me in her 
tapestried armchair, she usually put her feet 
(from which she sometimes took off her slippers 
to rub the chronic rheumatism which tortured 
them with the palm of her hand) on the rung of 
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my chair, — a low, straw chair, on the wooden 
back of which was carved a representation of 
Strasburg Cathedral. I recognized that edifice 
when I went on a pilgrimage to the ancient city 
where my uncle was born. This was in the salon 
downstairs, which served for all purposes. There 
we took our meals, received our company, and 
sat up late at night, a custom of the cold winter 
climate which explains the presence of a tall 
stove of white porcelain somewhat cracked. In 
summer the glass door opened upon what was 
half kitchen-garden, half flower-garden. There I 
read aloud to my aunt. Between the paragraphs 
of our book I would glance at the spectacles on 
her blunt nose, the corkscrew curls of her gray 
hair, the yellow ribbon of her cap, the rings on 
her hands which were busily employed in foot- 
ing a blue woollen stocking of the kind worn by 
my uncle in winter under his wooden shoes, as a 
protection from the snow. One of her rings had 
a heart-shaped shield, and I remember that one 
day my old aunt related to me a vague and tender 
tale of her youth, — how a certain Captain Eenard 
was to have married her, and then at the last 
moment it was discovered that he ' had a liaison.' 
As a result of that mysterious word my ideas 
immediately fled far away from the tranquil room 
where the well-furnished sideboard alone revealed 
a comfortable competence. My tongue tripped 
as I read. The lines of our copy of Ivanhoe 
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seemed strangely blurred. ' Lady Eowena had a 
liaison,' came from my lips. My aunt raised her 
head and looked at me. I colored to the tips of 
my ears, which stood out comically from my 
cropped hair, cut close in schoolboy fashion, and 
I went on reading with bewildering rapidity. 

I thought, of my uncle, whom my aunt had 
married late in life. ' Ah ! he was not my ideal,' 
she had said, smiling with the same look her 
face wore when she sang to me in my childhood 
the famous old song beginning : — 

You must, the warrior said 
To Imogeue the, tender. 

The fact is that my uncle was not handsome. 
His interminable nose, his barrel of a stomach, 
above all, his foot, very short and very puffy, 
gave him the outline of a perpetual caricature. 
In his moments of hesitation, and they were 
many in this man of sixty who was still an inno- 
cent, the foot was put forward pufBer than ever, 
the nose and the stomach were in a line with 
each other. This was usually when he wanted 
to set himself right with my aunt after lingering 
over a glass of brandy with a friend ; his justifi- 
cation commonly beginning with the following 
sentence (pronounced in the Alsacian way with- 
out slurring the letters, and drawling the words 
more slowly than ever), " Wlien we are with 
friends — " Again the lines of my illustrated 
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Ivanhoe grew blurred. " ' When we are with 
friends,' said Cedric the Saxon — ' and again my 
aunt looked up over her spectacles. This time 
my ears hummed with emotion. I knew she 
had heard me, and I said, " No, I am wrong ; " and 
then I proceeded to eat the words and begin 
anew. 

I must tell you of the great clock. It stood 
on the ground, tliis venerable timepiece, in a 
carved wooden case, and on its face could be 

distinguished the half-effaced name of mann, 

clock maker at lllpinal. Its copper pendulum was 
suspended from a spike of ribbed steel which 
swung to and fro with rythmic monotony. And 
this monotonous sound ended by becoming a 
sentence, and this sentence, strange to say, was 
precisely that which my aunt uttered daily to 
her cook when the latter was going to market. 
'' You will buy," she said, and here the sentence 
was interrupted by a guttural onomatopeeia ex- 
pressive of her doubts as a housekeeper; then 
words returned to her, — either "veal" or "mut- 
ton" or any other equally vulgar provision on 
which her mind and her sentence fixed them- 
selves. Now the clock, as if the soul of a house- 
keeper inhabited the springs once manipulated 
by a Schumann, a Lehraann, a Eiemann (how 
uneasy that half-effaced name used to make me) 
would begin to tic-tao " veal — veal " or any 
other homely word of the kind, and straightway 
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through the silence of the salon it would sound 
so distinctly in my ears that I could n't fail to 
hear it and to read from Walter Scott, " You will 
buy — -you will buy — veal." Then my aunt 
would stick her knitting-needle in her gray hair, 
and with the hand thus freed she would pat my 
cropped hair, murmuring, '' Dear me, dear me, 
how little head he has for such a big fellow ! " 

I must say I think my aunt was right, and 
that my poor head did often fail me. If not, 
should I have spent whole hours in my little 
bedroom on the first floor, with a book open on 
my knees but never reading it, my soul dispersed, 
as it were, upon the landscape which I gazed at 
immovably ? The blueness of the lake shim- 
mered through the trees. Beyond, a mountain 
lifted a black mass of firs, and behind this moun- 
tain was the outline of another, violet in tone 
and bathed in sunlight. Two or three boats 
glided across the quivering waters, the blue of 
which deepened in places like sapphire, paled to 
opal or flashed like steel, according to the hour 
of the day and the color of the sky. At night 
enchantment began. Mists trailed upon the lake, 
caught upon the points of the fir branches, and 
were scattered by the rays of the setting sun. To 
me these fickle mists were forms impalpable of 
aylph and fairy. Beings of a vague materiality 
just melting into vapor seemed to me to issue 
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from the cavernous deeps of that enchanted lake. 
Little by little these forms defined themselves, 
their outlines became visible, and so soon as I 
had doubled the cape of my eighteenth year each 
sylph or fairy had the fair hair, the delicate feat- 
ures, and the dark blue eyes of Madame de Jar- 
dres, the owner of the cottage opposite to us. 
By leaning forward at a certain angle, 1 could 
see her working or reading on her wooden bal- 
cony with the sides cut in openwork. I knew 
the young lady from having frequently met her 
out walking ; besides, my uncle had presented 
me to her in the September that followed my 
eighteenth birthday. 

"Do you like music ?" she had said to me in 
her gay voice, looking me full in the face, as it 
was her custom to do to every one. 

" Very much, madame." 

" Well then, come and see me sometimes in 
tlie evening ; my sister-in-law Germaine and I 
play the piano, and somebody sings, and we have 
tea, and then, at half-past ten, good-night, every- 
body goes. You will come ? " and she held out 
her gloved hand ; all of which rather disturbed 
my provincial notions of feminine propriety. 
She was the first Parisian woman I had ever 
met, and the elegance of her rural dress, made of 
some English stuff designed in plaids and cut in 
a complicated manner, her smile which allowed 
me to see her brilliant teeth, her straw hat with 
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SO wide a brim iu front that its shadow covered 
her whole face, her gloves without buttons reach- 
ins to the elbows and covered with bracelets of 
many kinds, her graceful way of wielding her 
parasol, her little feet protected over the boot by 
gaiters made of the same material as her gown, 
— in short, not to enumerate farther, I will only 
say that the small amount of head which my 
aunt did allow me was lost entirely after my 
third and last visit to the Chalet Jardres. 

However, three long years elapsed before I 
again visited G^rardmer ; the result of a quarrel 
between my father and my aunt on my account. 
She wished me to be a doctor and settle near 
her. My father, on the other hand, was keeping 
his own place for me at the bar in jSTancy. I 
obeyed my father's wishes and studied law in 
Paris, chiefly because it meant doing nothing, or 
nearly so ; and it was then that I began to write, 
but secretly. Alas ! these apprentice years are 
not improving to the heart, which learns to 
mingle affectations of vice with the boyish swag- 
ger of a medical student. I smoked an enormous , 
quantity of cigars ; I let my moustaches grow ; 
I pretended I was blasd before I had even lived ; 
and when my aunt, resigned and reconciled, 
begged me, after the fourth year, to spend my 
vacation in my own little room at the cottage 
(papered with green this time), I arrived with 
all-conquering ideas, perfectly determined to 
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make, love to Madame de Jardres if she were 
still there. And she was there ; but so was the 
furniture in my room, ever the same ; the same 
pincushions, the same portrait of the Due d'Or- 
Mans, the same bookshelf hanging to a blue rib- 
bon ; and the result was that under the iniiuence 
of these familiar objects the self-assurance ac- 
quired in the caf^s of the Latin quarter departed 
from me little by little, and my child-soul, timid, 
hesitating, and dreamy, began to re-awaken, — 
more especially when I sat in that low straw 
chair and felt the carving of the cathedral behind 
me. My uncle smoked his pipe gravely, and 
played piquet with cousin Doridant. The white 
porcelain stove, more cracked than ever, was in 
its place ; the sideboard also. My aunt was knit- 
ting a woollen sock. " Ah," she said, observing 
the old abstraction in my look, " he never did 
have much head ; " and the clock kept repeating 
mechanically, " much head — much head." 

My cousin Doridant was a singular man, short, 
pale, and thin, with white hair thoiigh he was 
scarcely forty-two years old. It seemed as if 
nature had been economizing when she made 
him ; and the quavering sound of his voice added 
to this impression of parsimony. 

" How do you do, cousin Jacques ? " he said, 
holding out his slim hand ; " are you still work- 
ing hard ? " Then, without waiting for an an- 
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swer, " Ah, very good, very good ! " he added, 
sniffing a pinch of snuff which he had scraped up 
from the bottom of his box, — of the kind called 
" rat-tail," from the long leather thong that fast- 
ened it. He gathered this pincli as though it 
were a flower, so daintily did his fingers take up 
just as much as he needed of the black powder 
and no more. And then, to see how he snuffed 
it with a knowing nose, without losing the good 
of a single grain ! Pie always wore a cap of 
dark cloth, the padded sides of which could be 
turned down at will, as indicated by two strings 
which were ordinarily tied with great precision 
above the visor. Doridaut had nine hundred 
francs a year, and he lived on that sum. He 
occupied one room in the village, where he 
cooked, made his furniture, mended his clothes ; 
in a word, it was the camp of a rural Crusoe. In 
summer he fished ; and all the year round the 
sous he won of my uncle at cards increased his 
income by some hundred or move francs. It was 
not unusual for me to meet him in the country 
lanes towards evening or very early in the morn- 
ing carrying a fagot of dead wood, wliich he was 
bringing home on the principle eloquently for- 
mulated by a certain murderer wlio, finding only 
one sou in the purse of his victim, remarked, "A 
hundred like that would make a hundred sous." 
This strict and even alarming pursuit of the in- 
finitely little, this able diplomacy as to the have 
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and hold, appeared in a hundred little M'earisome 
ways, especially when cards were played. My 
uncle, an old lawyer, did not feel obliged to re- 
strain himself before Doridant, who had been his 
clerk for many years. He fretted and fumed and 
slapped the table; he jumbled the cards and 
even, when the luck went against him, he swore, 
" Sac-k-papier ! why is n't there a Providence ? " 
to the horror of his wife, who looked at him with 
as much amazement as if she had not heard that 
harmless blasphemy ten times a day since the 
house had possessed a card-table and gilt-ejJged 
cards. The hatchet face of cousin Doridant was 
severely pale, and his brown eyes stood out from 
his withered skin with the motionless lustre of 
the eyes of an old picture ; in fact, they had all 
the impenetrable tranquillity of the glance of a 
portrait. The green baize sleeves which he wore 
when he played cards (an office habit, intended 
to save his perennial jacket of iron-gray cloth) 
were fastened tightly round his skinny wrists, 
and his fingers handled the cards with a dexterity 
which made them seem an impersonal mechan- 
ism. They lifted the discarded cards, those sor- 
cerer's digits, with sovereign decision, and laid 
them on the cloth in even piles, so that the ones 
below were not one hair's breadth out of line 
with the ones above. Beside the first heap, he 
laid the tricks one after the other with the exact- 
ness of a geometrical iigure ; and this impeccable 
11 
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player had a fashion of replying to my uncle's 
announcements by saying, in the terms of the 
game, " worth what ? " " worth nothing," " good," 
with such caution that those syllables gave me 
the idea of supernatural power, in fact, a sort of 
sorcery. 

Xear the card-table on a fine afternoon in the 
month of August my aunt is sitting, but not 
alone. Another woman is beside her; a flat 
collar encircles the small face of a young girl. 
She is certainly not more than eighteen years of 
age. A reflective clearness is in the depths of 
her modest eyes. Her brown hair is knotted 
simply round her head, which is bowed over her 
sewing more than it should be, because she is a 
trifle near-sighted. Her fingers push the needle, 
her white teeth bite the thread, but her lips say 
nothing; and while I read in a low tone, no 
longer Walter Scott but a volume of Balzac, 
while Doridant replies, " worth what ? " while 
my aunt counts the rows in her sock and my 
uncle the cards of his trick, it seems to me 
that every now and then a look is turned upon 
me, a look of interest, — that of Mademoiselle 
Annette, the daughter of a friend of my aunt, 
who has come from Eemiremont to stay a month. 
" A charming girl," says my aunt. " A charming 
girl," repeats the clock, which I now, in joke, 
make speak as I choose. But what care I for 
Annette's glance ? I am thinking that the win- 
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dows of Chalet Jardres have heen washed, that 
the gardeners have swept the paths, that the 
hoats have been taken from the boat-house and 
are lying at the landing, that the village-cart and 
the pony, which Madame drives herself, have, 
arrived by train. " Ah, blessed be love in lux- 
ury, for love itself is a luxury," says the hero of 
the novel I am then reading and in which I find 
related all my sensations as a young man, with 
this difference : he possessed a magic skin with 
which to satisfy his every desire, whereas I — 
well, one thing is very certain, I have no head at 
all to-night. 

If Madame Henriette de Jardres had not been 
the wife of one of the most elegant and distin- 
guished members of the Imperial State Council 
she would not have wearied of society to the 
extent of becoming disgusted with it, and she 
would not have preferred the solitude of this 
corner of the Vosges to her villa at Deauville. If 
her foot had been less pretty she would not have 
worn those polished leather shoes, the strings of 
which became, in the course of our walks, so fre- 
quently untied that she was forced to stop and ask 
Mademoiselle Annette to re-tie them, and I should 
not have seen, peeping beneath her gown, the pale- 
green silk stockings with the dark-green clocks 
which moulded the fine contour of the ankles. 
And if I had not observed, with an attention 
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which was all the more absorbed because it was 
furtive, these minor details and twenty others I 
might possibly have noticed a certain sadness in 
Annette's eyes when mine caught those of Ma- 
dame Henriette. But the days of this month of 
August spread the heavens with so bright an 
azure, the evenings prolonged the waning twi- 
light on the little lake so delightfully, I had 
always had " so little head," and the musty dul- 
ness of my childhood so pervaded my room that 
my romantic sensibility became exacerbated, and 
I fell desperately in love with the beautiful 
Parisian. 

She happened, at this time, to be alone at the 
chalet with her two children, — her son Lucien 
and her little daughter Marie ; the girl, a fair- 
haired child, with her mother's smile in her eyes 
and on her lips ; the boy, dark, with a firm, 
almost hard profile. The line of his nose bore 
some resemblance to the beak of a bird of prey, 
and my republicanism, which was simple-minded 
enough in those days, chose to think it a sign of 
heredity. His father, the Councillor of State, 
had taken part in the Coup d'etat of Decem- 
~ber 2d. When their mother went out in the 
pretty little cart on two wheels shining with 
varnish, which she drove herself, the Corsican 
pony trotted gayly along the road which makes 
a margin to the lake. The groom in livery sat 
on the seat behind, with his back to the pony 
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and his arms crossed, gazing at the road with 
imperturbable phlegm. One child was beside the 
mother, the other beside the servant. If the 
little vehicle passed in front of my aunt's cottage 
and I was gazing from the window (I was always 
watching there) the mother greeted me with the 
end of her whip, and the children sent me kisses 
with the tips of their gloved fingers. Even the 
groom, with his shaved face, his upper lip ever- 
lastingly drawn down, and the cockade at the 
edge of his hat, seemed to me less a human being 
than an object sympathetic to me, like the silver- 
plated harness of the pony, and the hub of the 
wheels, like the dark blue cloth of the cushions, 
and the brilliant yellow of the polished wood- 
work, and I swore that the first time I was alone 
with this charming woman, whose elegance was 
rescued from commonplaceness by her delightful 
warmth of manner, I would avow to her my 
love. 

Alone ? — alas, we never were alone. I won- 
dered what satisfaction that beautiful and coquet- 
tish great lady could find in the company of our 
awkward and country-bred visitor Annette. Cer- 
tain it was that she never went out on foot with- 
out coming to our house to fetch the girl. I 
wondered too why Annette did not seem to un- 
derstand that her proper place was with my 
aunt, who was left alone for hours while we were 
taking walks on the mountain with Madame de 
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Jardres, and my uncle was overlooking his farm. 
"Go, my dear girl; go, nephew," the old lady 
would say; "amuse yourselves. Youth is the 
time for enjoyment ; " and off we went, my two 
friends and I, along the roads around Gi^rardmer. 
These roads are cut through forests on the slopes 
of the foot-hills. On one side rises the moun- 
tain, bristling with centennial trees which cover 
it with labyrinths of cool, deep shade, their 
branches laden with mossy growths ; rocks, split 
apart by their roots, are dropping water from 
every fissure. On the other side, the valley 
trends steeply away, also covered with fir-trees 
and barren rocks ; while far in the distance the 
peaceful waters of a lake are softly shimmer- 
ing. It is called the lake of Gdrardmer, also of 
Longemer and Eetournemer. Beyond its sleep- 
ing waters the valley again rises sharply, the fir- 
trees spread their black verdure, enlivened here 
and there by the lighter foliage of the white- 
stemmed birch. The misty blue atmosphere 
creeps with the breeze through every fold of this 
valley, mellowing the tints of the water, smooth- 
ing the mosses till they look like velvet, de- 
taching the pine needles which flutter down, 
illuminating the rosy and palpitating bells of the 
digitalis, softening the already graceful curve of 
the hills where the foliage hides the rocky breast- 
works. The intelligent smile in Madame Hen- 
riette's eyes blended so perfectly with the charm 
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of this landscape that I lost all capacity for study- 
ing her character through merely looking at her 
as she passed among these scenes of my imagin- 
ary idyl, that was half conventional, half artless. 
The simple act of touching her hand as we 
crossed some hrooJilet on the stepping-stones 
where she needed my assistance so stirred my 
whole being that I forgot everything and neg- 
lected to offer the same assistance to Mademoi- 
selle Annette. 

" What are you thinking of, Monsieur Jacques ? " 
cried Madame de Jardres, laughing merrily. 
"Pray forgive him, my dear; he really seems to 
have no head;" and she laughed again, a laugh 
which rang through the silence of the forest. I 
had a dozen things to say to her in reply to eacli 
of hers, but the ringing of that laughter baffled 
all my resolutions, and as soon as I reached 
home I shut myself up in my own room. My 
spirits left me; every one observed that I was 
sad. Cousin Doridant looked at me sarcastically 
beneath the visor of his cap. My uncle poured 
me an extra glass of his gray wine, saying, 
" Young men should be lively at your age '' (with 
the circumflex accent of a true Strasburgian on 
every vowel). My aunt had long talks with 
Annette, which always ended by the old lady 
leaving the room. Then the young girl and I 
were alone, and we talked of insignificant subjects, 
of the next day, of a walk we were to take or 
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had taken, of Paris, about which Annette was 
curious, — but of Madame de Jardres, never ; and 
yet in the midst of these wearisome conversations 
the voice of that loquacious clock kept repeating 
in my ears : '' Henriette de Jardres — Henriette 
de Jardres," and my mind wandered off in bewil- 
dering dreams. 

One evening my uncle, under pretence that 
youth should be gay, poured out for me so many 
glasses of his Lorraine wine that my melancholy 
was greater than ever. I went out of doors and 
sat down on a bench in the garden behind the 
house. It was quite dark and the moon was not 
up. I heard a voice beside me saying : — 
" Are you ill. Monsieur Jacques ? " 
Mademoiselle Annette had seated herself be- 
side me. I can still see the stars as they shone 
that night; especially the chariot of the Great 
Bear, which happened then to be so near the 
horizon that it looked as though it were being 
driven along the crest of the mountain; and 
then, gently, oh, very gently, as water drips 
through a crack in a glass, so my secret escaped 
through a fissure of my heart, and I uttered my 
\inreasouing passion. Little by little I came to 
fancy that Henriette was beside me ; I took her 
hand, it was burning ; I said a few words of 
tenderest love. I saw her figure bend beneath 
the weight of her emotion ; I kissed a cheek 
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that was wet with tears, uttering the name of 
her for whom I was beside myself. I heard a 
cry ; Mademoiselle Annette fled, — what had 
I done ? How could I ever dare to meet her 
again ? 

That trial was spared to me. The next morn- 
ing, when I came down, in my usual lazy fashion, 
at nine o'clock, I found my aunt with a look on 
her face I had never seen there before. She had 
forgotten to corkscrew her hair, and her night-cap 
took the place of the yellow ribbons. " Gone ! " 
she cried ; " she went at five o'clock this morning 
by the coach to Eemiremont." And my uncle 
added, " Gone without bidding us good-by, leav- 
ing only a line to say she would write." 

" Come, what have you said to her ? " asked 
my aunt, dragging me aside. 

"What have I said to her? why, nothing, 
aunt. I did not speak to her all day." 

And with that lie on my lips I left the house ; 
my steps were led to the Chalet Jardres, but on 
the way I met Madame Hepriette on the arm of 
a man whom I recognized at first sight by his 
likeness to the little boy, who was running in 
front with his sister. Madame de Jardres pre- 
sented to me her husband. The perfectly satis- 
fied air of the Councillor of State disturbed me. 
A question his wife addressed to me about An- 
nette completed my uneasiness, and I answered 
mechanically that she had gone. 
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"And you let ]u:v ffil" Hiiiil Mudarnc de Jar- 
(Iref), Mhfirply ; " jioor, dciir f,'irl !" 

" Why ilo tlicy all \i\iy tier '!" T unkod myfliilF. 

TIk; ]i)tt(U' (;ani(!. J I cxplaiiKid Lliul Aiui(;l,L(! 
waH l,() (iiiLi^r a (;iiriV(iiiL. Tin; ilnH .lardroH liil't 
(lAr.iviltuov t)ic ri)llowin;4' wock, :i,riil an lur iik;, I 
liave iiovcr jciiil iuioUnif viHiL l.o my aiinl, ; I urn 
loo much afraid that j^ajTulous clock will Hound 
till; narno of a jxuHon (ju wlioiri I think witti the 
ddiipoHt rcifiorae. 'I'hat naiuo i.s not " ilonfiotto." 
If LIiIh rcniorHo hcirayM corKjoiL, it is, at IcaHt, an 
iirnisual iiHpoct ol' ii\;ui'fi va,nity, for it 18 Had 
and tcndor, a,nd it conicH Hoiojy IVorn. the hcarl/- 
rcndin;,' coilainl-y of iia,vin;^ rrjiHundoralood and 
i;4norc;d l.lio rar{!,st and inoHt piocioUB of all thingH 
ii] this Had woild — a true lovo 1 

When Madarno do Sauvo hiid i'oa.d thoHf; j)!t|.;(;H 
slio sat tliinkin;j; i'ny some tlrrjc. Tin; crnotiofiH 
slic had fortnorly I'olL i;a,in(! back to lif.r mind 
togctlicr with certain painful Hccrics in which she 
liad [icrHoniJly discovered th(i a,trof;ious Hclfisli- 
ncss of this literary rriaji, thus preocf;ii[)ied iiji- 
parently with the feelings of the heiirt. Wh;it 
would she have tliouj^ht had she krjown the 
truth, at the time or even now, ahoid, this ro- 
mantic tale ? narfjely, that the unele and aunt of 
Jacques jMolar] were peasants of whom he was 
ashamed ; that Ma,dame ile .Jardres h:i,d no 
chalet in the Vosges wherj he was a young man ; 
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and that Annette, the unfortunate Annette, was 
a cousin whom the rascal had seduced without 
the slightest scruple! But she kiiew enough 
about him as it was ; and she well remembered 
the sense of deliverance which she felt after 
breaking her connection with this actor of pas- 
sion, wlaose heart was as hard as his imagination 
was tender. With what joy she had then at- 
tached herself to that young and tender Hubert 
who must now he thinking of her as she thought 
of Jacques. And she burst into tears before 
this cruel evidence that the life of the heart 
oscillates ever between torturing and being 
tortured. Victim or executioner ! Is that a rule 
without an exception ? " And yet," said she to 
herself, shaking her tired head, " to live without 
love, is that living at all ? " 



V. 

A LOWLY ONE. 

To Roger Galichon. 



A LOWLY ONE. 

The lumbering tramway car which runs from 
the station at Montparnasse to the Arc de I'llltoile 
was about to start. The only vacant seat was the 
last but one on the left — a narrow place, scarcely 
visible between an enormous woman of the 
middle class, holding a leather bag on her fat 
knees, and an old man wearing the rosette, — 
doubtless some veteran, with a face that was 
muddy with bile, eyes of a cold steel-blue, and 
bitter lips telling of sleepless nights, and now the 
first to utter the inevitable words, " Wh}'- don't 
we start ? " At the very moment when they 
were said in a sour tone the car, then in the 
act of moving, stopped again. A man, short 
and corpulent, lifted rather than pushed by the 
conductor, was precipitated into the vehicle. 
With one hand he caught at the straps on the 
roof, with the other he held a lawyer's satchel 
stuffed with books and soiled by usage. Shuf- 
fling between the knees he knocked, the toes he 
trod on, and the umbrellas he displaced, the 
stranger rolled forward until he reached the 
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vacant place by the fat woman and the veteran. 
With an " Excuse me," which neither of them 
deigned to answer, he subsided into the seat be- 
tween these formidable neighbors. The veteran 
gave him a poke with a hard and sharp elbow ; 
the woman overflowed him with her rotundity. 
" Excuse me," he said to right, " Excuse me," 
he said to left, as the vehicle lumbered on, to the 
trot of its iron-gray horses, along that boulevard 
of artists, small capitalists, and workmen, where 
innumerable booths filled with bric-k-brac offer 
thousands of engravings and busts meant to im- 
mortalize the first Emperor. Oh ! the cruel 
irony of the end of glory ! 

However, the man with the satchel settled 
himself down as best he could and proceeded to 
open that serviceable article, now in the last 
stage of its usefulness. He took out of it some 
thirty sheets of paper, all folded in the middle 
and at the side. From the pocket of his over- 
coat, coarsely bound with braid around the 
sleeves and greasy at the collar, he drew a pencil; 
then he shoved his hat, a tall one as destitute of 
springs as it was of nap, somewhat back upon 
his head. His hair was over-long and his beard 
unkempt. His heavy boots were splashed with 
mud, his trowsers wobbled at the knee, his black 
cravat was wisped around a paper collar which 
poorly imitated linen. The inkspots on his right 
hand proved the recent use of a pen, and as he 
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turned those thirty pages one by one, and his 
pencil marked thereon certain cabalistic signs, 
the inquisitive eyes in the tram-car (if there 
were any) might have read the words : " Semi- 
nary Vanaboste. Latin versions." The man with 
the satchel is that most melancholy of the learned 
species, — a teacher at large. 

He is only fifty-two years old, this poor pro- 
fessor. You would think him sixty, so visible 
on his person are the signs of a lifelong, con- 
tinual, unescapable exhaustion. Fancy; he was 
up at five o'clock this morning, — noiselessly, not 
to wake his wife. He dressed in the dark ; using 
the only washbasin, the sole bit of soap, and the 
one comb of the household. Before six o'clock 
he had gone on foot from the Avenue des 
Gobelins, where he lives for cheapness, to a 
school in the rue de la Vieille-Estrapade. From 
six to half-past seven he helped certain pupils 
who attend the Lyceum of Louis-le-Grand, to 
prepare their lessons and write their exercises. 
By eight he was sitting in his place at tlie Semi- 
nary Vanaboste, recently transferred, when its 
prospects bettered, to a house in the rue de la 
Montagne-Sainte-Genevifeve ; " between court and 
garden," as the prospectus proudly states, omit- 
ting to add that the garden consists of a square 
bit of ground the size of a handkerchief, where 
three sickly acacias are trying to sprout, and 
12 
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the sun never shines, for the reason that the 
neighboring houses overshadow it. All that the 
professor has had to eat so far is a penny roll 
nibbled as he hurried along the gloomy walls of 
the Pantheon between two lessons. He will 
get home about ten o'clock ; there he will find 
four pupils to teach in two lessons lasting till 
half-past twelve. By three o'clock he has man- 
aged to dispatch his breakfast and give another 
lesson at the ficole Sainte-Cdcile, a school for 
young girls, to which his age admits him. Still 
five more lessons, three before dinner, two after, 
before his day's work ends. 

The car goes on, stops, starts again, slows up, 
stops, and again starts, but the professor's pencil 
keeps steadily on, marking along the margins 
mysterious signs, — iv's for wrong ; ffr's for faults 
of French, ns, ioT! nonsense, fs's (very many /s's) 
for faults of spelling. All the while that he is 
thus employed the old galley-slave of liberal 
education is thinking of a new client he has just 
obtained. His former colleague at the pension 
Vanaboste, Claude Larcher, now a well-known 
writer, has induced a Eussian lady who is stay- 
ing for a short time in Paris, to employ him for 
an hour four times a week to give lessons to a 
sickly little boy, much too pale and extremely 
gentle, who is only allowed to read a very little 
and write under dictation ; and for this hour he 
is to receive thirty francs ! Was ever an ambu- 
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lant professor paid like that ? In consequence 
thereof he is nursing a dream. Yes, he will 
profit by this amazing opportunity to lay by a 
little sum, enough to gratify a desire which has 
stayed by him for twenty-seven years of married 
life, — the desire, namely, for a holiday of two 
weeks by the seashore with his wife. He has 
never yet been able to have it ; his expenses are 
so heavy ; he has had to work so hard. At 
nineteen years of age, having failed to enter the 
Ecole Normale, he became an usher in a school 
for the purpose of obtaining his license. As 
soon as he was licensed he married the daughter 
of one of his colleagues ; then there was the 
furniture to buy ; and then came the first child, 
then the second, then a third, then a fourth, and 
all to bring up. At the present time his two 
daughters are married, one to a merchant, the 
other to a lawyer, two of his farmer pupils. As 
he could not give them a dot he pledged himself, 
in their marriage contracts, to pay a thousand 
francs a year to each, — two thousand francs to 
meet annually. Of his two boys, one had been 
graduated from Saint-Cyr this very year and the 
father was allowing him another thousand francs. 
The mother had instigated this allowance so 
that no feeling of injustice might exist. Also, 
there was, somewhere in the provinces, a super- 
annuated aunt, who would die of hunger withoiit 
the three hundred francs which the professor 
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sends her yearly ; besides which he has taken 
into his home the mother of his wife. These 
things count up ; and the professor does not 
earn, on an average, more than four francs 
a lesson, — usually three, sometimes four, less 
often six, and rarely seven. The Kussian lady's 
offer was an undreamed-of windfall, all the more 
fortunate because the Montparnasse tramway 
would enable him to go to his pupil and return 
for sixty centimes ; and without losing much 
time, thanks, as he said, to the system of rails, 
which prevented jolting and allowed him to 
correct his exercises. 

So his face wears a beaming smile, that good 
old " H2O " as the Vanaboste pupils called him,' — 
making fun of his personal untidiness by dub- 
bing him with the chemical formula of water. 
He cares little, dear man, that his neighbors 
elbow him, or that the other passengers are eye- 
ing with contempt and ridicule himself and his 
hat, his bag and his manuscripts. All that he 
sees is a little corner of a beach in Normandy 
(imagined from a sketch in an illustrated news- 
paper, for he has never been out of Paris). He 
sees the ocean ; he sees " mamma " (that 's his 
wife) sitting among the shells at the edge of the 
waves, purpureum mare, as his dear Virgil hath 
it. And when that lumbering car, after crossing 
the Seine and plodding its way up the long, dull 
Marqeau avenue, stops at the Arch, it is with a 
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sprightly air and manner that he skips along the 
pavement to the gate of a mansion in the rue 
Bel-Eespiro hired ready-furnished by the Eus- 
sian great lady, the mother of his pupil. He 
forgets to wipe his feet before he enters, and the 
porter in livery who announces him, as he does 
a tradesman, by two rings of the bell, remarks to 
the footman who slowly obeys the summons : 

" That 's a nice way to earn money without 
doing anything ; he won't even pay for a cab, to 
come here clean, — beggarly old hunks ! " 

Ah, the dear man ! 



VI. 

CORSEGUES. 



To Fkederic de Roberto. 



VI. 

COESilGUES. 

A CHRISTMAS RECOLLECTION. 

In Paris, and particularly in a certain social 
sphere, traditions of pleasure exist to which we 
all cling even when they bring upon us the 
worst of drudgeries, abortive amusement. It 
was thus that I found myself supping on a 
Christmas night with a numerous company in 
the salon of a fashionable restaurant. I shall 
sufficiently indicate its location to those who 
are well informed on boulevard geography when 
I say that a little group of monarchical irre- 
eoncilables assemble there habitually. For this 
reason, the proprietor of the place seldom al- 
lows others, and even then only certain chosen 
persons, to occupy this room (which is very 
narrow, and always either stifling or glacial), 
over which presides a bust of Monseigneur le 
Comte de Chambord securely fastened to the 
mantelpiece. 

During the night of which I speak, which oc- 
curred not so very long ago, this melancholy 
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marble effigy of the purest aud most incompe- 
tent of princes looked down upon a scene less 
pure but certainly quite as melancholy as him- 
self, — a dull supper-party. We had been invited 
by a good-natured little actress, Marguerite Percy, 
who is now earning her forty thousand francs a 
month in the theatres of the United States. At 
the time of which we write she was contented to 
remain at the Palais-Eoyal, certainly the most 
frolicsome of favorites, a true comedian, capable 
of playing any rSle with an irresistible charm 
which was all her own, whether it were tender 
or sarcastic or witty or humorous. She had just 
earned one of her triumphs (of the kind that are 
won in Paris, soon forgotten but echoing for the 
time being like a scandal) by mimicking the 
Salvation Army. Don't you remember the first 
representation, and that face of hers, half mischiev- 
ous aud dreamily sad, with the shadow of a great , 
hat covering it, and a white gown of some soft 
woollen stuff fitting closely to her girlish figure ; 
and against that white gown the effect of her black 
gloves and the black silk stockings covering her 
shapely legs ; and then the slimness of her feet in 
their polished slippers, aud that jig she danced 
with a sort of cold fury ? It was the most de- 
lightful parody of an Englishwoman the stage 
has ever seen. There was always a crowd in the 
little dressing-room to which she returned after 
this frenzied exercise, dead with fatigue, bathed 
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iQ perspiration, her heart palpitating, and so pale 
beneath her rouge that the sight was terrifying. 
But the natural vanity of an actress sustained 
lier, and she replied with a smile to all the com- 
pliments, and a merry jest to the epigrams. It 
was this event which had led her during the past 
week to invite not twenty, but fifty, perhaps a 
hundred persons,, in fact she did not know her- 
self how many, but nearly all who had come 
into her dressing-room since the day she had 
said to her lover : — 

" See here, you dear old Gustave, suppose we 
give a Christmas supper to the comrades ? they 
shall eat a white pudding, and that brings happi- 
ness they say for a whole year, and we'll have 
some fun." 

How many times she pronounced that sentence 
during the following week it would be impossible 
to say. The comrades ? first, her rival, the little 
actress at the Varidt^s, who slipped out of her 
own theatre between two pieces j ust to see Percy 
dance that step. 

" Amazing, Margot ! you are wonderful ! You 
know I am always frank, and I did not like you 
in that other piece. But this time you 've hit it 
and no mistake." 

" How nice of you ? " answered Marguerite, 
with that look of hers, half kindly, half mali- 
cious. Then she gave a little scratch with her 
claw, so as not to be caught napping. " Is* it 
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true that Alfred is going to marry?" (Alfred 
is the former lover, still beloved, of the little 
actress.) Then, out of remorse for this spiteful 
speech, came the invitation : " What are you 
going to do on Christmas night ? Come and 
sup with us, we '11 eat a white pudding and have 
some fun with the comrades." 

The comrades, who are they ? The clubmen 
more or less intimate with Gustave, who come to 
her dressing-room at the theatre, — flowers in their 
buttonhole, brilliant in cleanliness, polish, and cos- 
metics, but with hats tipped back on their heads, 
and rolling in their gait by reason of one bottle 
too much of L^oville. There, for instance, is the 
journalist, on whom she smiles to get another 
friendly " echo." There 's the writer of plays 
from whom she would fain extort a r61e ; there 's 
a former " caprice ; " there 's the true friend, one 
of those men who remain (how, why, and where- 
fore ?^ devoted to these Bohemians without ever 
kissing even the tips of their fingers. And there 's 
the passing acquaintance, like myself ; and the pos- 
sible lover of to-morrow, when Gustave shall have 
spent all his money and no longer has enough to 
keep the house, — "One has to live, you know." 
On all these she bestowed the same phrase mod- 
ulated to various tones, some gay, some coquet- 
tish. " Christmas night — the white pudding — 
we '11 have some fun." Out of the fifty who 
promised to come, twenty had the simplicity or 
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the weakness to keep the engagement. We cer- 
tainly ate the white pudding, but as for the fun, 
that 's quite another thing. The electric lights, 
strange pistils in the calices of the glass lustres, 
lit up relentlessly the wornout faces of the Par- 
isian galley-slaves who were seated around the 
board, where flowers were wilting, and bottles of 
mineral waters bearing the labels of a chemist 
stood side by side with decanters of iced tisane. 
" Truffe and Vichy '' is the true motto for the 
modern diner-out. 

Marguerite Percy, the giver of the feast, is the 
color of the table-cloth. She has played twice 
in the last twenty-four hours, first at a matinee, 
then in the evening, playing, as she always plays, 
with her nerves on the stretch. She holds her 
own, however, though one might almost think not 
a drop of blood was flowing in her veins, so pale is 
she in spite of the champagne, of which she has 
taken glass after glass to keep herself up. G-ustave 
Werdet, who sits opposite to her, is gnawing his 
black moustache, out of curl on one side, with 
the air of a man who has just lost heavily at 
poker. Five or six little beauty-actresses, who 
had come there in search of a fruitful acquaint- 
ance, did not conceal their disappointment 
at finding nothing better than the veterans of 
the press and the greenroom, or gentlemen as 
little given to a gay life as old Ebstein the 
money-changer — and why the devil was he 
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there, of all people ? Noirot, too, Marguerite's 
physician, how came he to be there ? And why 
Machault, the fencer ? Around this festive board 
was icy silence or forced laughter (like a stage 
supper) until the happy thought occurred to one 
of the guests, Eochette the musician, to open the 
piano and rattle off a song : — 

Dans r courant d' la s'main procliaine. 

Si le temps est beau, 
JSTous partirons pour Fontaine- 
bleau ! " 

The noise of the music covered the ineffectual 
efforts at general conversation and encouraged a 
few asides. The evening grew livelier as each 
guest besfan to talk in a low voice of his or her 
private affairs. Marguerite's weary voice was no 
longer heard saying first to one gpest then to an- 
other : " Do tell us, Machault, about your duel 
■with Figon, — it is so amusing ; '' or, "Apropos, pfere 
Ebstein, do let us hear that story of the Alsacian 
who had a stomach-ache, — it makes me die of 
laughing." Upon which, the individuals called 
upon immolate themselves, but no one laughs. 
What with the clatter of the accompaniment and 
the sentiment of the song, the company now re- 
vived. Other women entered the next room, — 
actresses wanting their midnight supper. Hear- 
ing that Percy was there, they left their own 
table, where perhaps they were as bored as we 
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were, and came to us. Still, it was not until the 
cigars and the cigarettes were lighted, softening 
with a transparent blue atmosphere the crude 
brightness of the electric lights, that a glow came 
upon the end of a fete so inauspiciously begun, 
and then, alas, it was one o'clock, and persons 
who had to work the next morning, of whom I 
am one, were forced to profit by the little stir 
made by some new arrivals to escape unseen by 
Marguerite. While waiting in the dressing-room 
for my overcoat, I encountered Dr. Noirot, who 
was also leaving, and, as we went down the stair- 
case together I did not conceal my ill-humor. 

" Ah, doctor," I said, " to think that you are 
the cause of this dismal supper ! Did ever any- 
thing so miss fire ?" 

" I, the cause ? " he said, astonished. 

"Yes, you, of course. Are not you Percy's 
physician ? Yet you encourage her to sit up late 
and you come to her suppers, knowing how ill 
she is. She looked like a dead woman to-night 
— positively a corpse." 

"That's true," said Noirot, shaking his head. 
'' I was quite out of place ; but she seemed so 
anxious to have me ; she asked me so prettily. 
And then, though she is ill, as you say, if her 
present kind of life were changed do you know 
what would happen ? She would die at once. 
These Parisian habits are like morphine. They 
kill in the long run, but leave them off and — 
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crack ! the end comes. To be ill is always one 
way of living." 

" I see what you are driving at," I re- 
plied, laughing. " Yes, you are the kind of 
doctor who prescribes brandy to the drunkard, 
tobacco to the smoker, and woman to the 
debauched." 

" Not exactly," he said, seriously, " but nearly 
so. The proverb is right ; habit is second nature. 
Of course we had better have good habits, but 
bad ones have the power to keep the brute 
alive." 

" Well, you are an original, I must say ! It 
has taken me some time to find it out, but now 
that I have done so I like to talk with you." 

We were on the boulevard as I paid him this 
awkward compliment, expressed, by way of in- 
creasing its awkwardness, with equivocal brusque- 
ness. Neither words nor tone appeared to please 
him ; for, as we stopped to take leave of each 
other, I saw, by the light of a street lamp, a look 
of wounded feeling cross his face, his rather 
bushy eyebrows contracted, his closely shaved 
lips were drawn in and his bright gray eyes 
looked fixedly at me. It was only for an instant, 
but rather than leave a man whom I honor in 
every way with an unpleasant impression, I took 
him by the arm and walked with him along the 
line of the closed booths erected along the boule- 
yard for the coming 1st of Januarj'. 
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" Yes," I said, " you are an original, — a doctor 
who has never consented to be decorated; who 
never tries new remedies until he is sure of 
them ; who attends actresses and never ac- 
cepts a stall at their theatre, nor any other 
questionable fee ; and who dares to utter before 
one of the profane the theories you have just 
enunciated to me ! Yes, you are an original ; 
in other words, you are a lucky find for a novel- 
ist, and you shall not escape me, I promise you 
that." Then, with an almost involuntary return 
to the stupid supper we had just left, I added, 
"Do you know, doctor, the thiug most lacking to 
us writers of the present day are beings with 
real characteristics to portray, individuals who 
are individual, little worlds in themselves. Occa- 
sionally one finds a temperament here or there ; 
some strong instinctive impulse which is taken 
for nature. But characters of intense personal 
flavor are like genuine Bordeaux — not made in 
these days. Everything is commonplace, even 
debauchery. So are the men about town, and 
the women too. The loves and the likings of 
to-day are all flat. Look at the toys tlia t they '11 
sell to-morrow in these booths, — twenty thou- 
sand small Parisians will each amuse himself 
with the same puppet. Society as we know it is 
a manufactory of mediocrities." 

" You should n't eat pate de foie gras for sup- 
per,'' said the doctor, sententiously ; " you can't 
13 
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digest it. lustead of driving home suppose we 
walk, as we are rather near neighbors ; then you 
will be able to sleep without a nightmare. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, you have just 
touched a rather sensitive spot in my mind. I 
regret to say I differ entirely from your opinion ; 
I believe that strong passions are just as strong, 
perhaps more so (yes, I will even venture to say 
that), in our so-palled exhausted races, characters 
are as strongly piarked, individualities as keenly 
individual, and private tragedies as frequent as 
in the days which your romanticism and that of 
your friends is so fond of crying up. There is 
this to be said, however : more decorum, more 
silence and reserve exist now than formerly. If 
you knew the living dramas that you rub elbows 
with you would soon think your imaginary tales 
mere child's talk ; but you don't even suspect 
them." 

When a man who is not of our profession lets 
fall a saying like that, beware of the coming 
anecdote and the " hints for a novel." He usu- 
ally tells his little tale, which is ninety-nine 
times in a hundred drearily insignificant, with 
many reserves. But Poctor Noirot, with that 
wizard and spectacled face of his, all bone, maxil- 
laries, chin, and nose, had long seemed to me 
one of those rare physiologists who are able to 
see the human animal exactly as he is. From 
him I had obtained, on several occasions, pre- 
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cious hints, and I now encouraged him to con- 
tinue the series. 

"You are not the only doctor whoni I have 
heard say the same thing," I insimaated ; " but 
when it comes to particulars, to the actual facts 
of one of your extraordinary dramas, I find 
them not." 

"You forget professional secrecy," returned 
Noirot. " However," he added, after a pause dur- 
ing which I was in doubt whether he were really 
reflecting, or only seeking to excite my curiosity, 
" there is one such drama of real life known to 
me which I am much inclined to tell you — 
perhaps because this is almost the anniversary 
of it. It was partly to escape the thought of it 
that I came to Percy's supper, and here I am 
talking of it to you. You smile at the incon- 
sistency ; but you won't smile presently. Have 
you ever met in society a certain Baron de 
Corsfegues ? " 

" Of course I have," I answered, — "a little 
fellow, ill-looking, color of a cigar, peevish, fre- 
quents low gambling houses. I came very near 
quarrelling with him once at the club, when I 
happened to stand near him and to make some 
joke in a loud tone of voice. He chose to say 
that I brought him ill-luck. We exchanged a 
few sharp words, and then Machault whispered 
to me that the man was half-cracked ever since 
a dreadful accident to a wife he adored: her 
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ball-dress took fire and she was burned to death 
— I know all about him." 

" So I perceive," replied the doctor, ironically. 
" Is that all you discovered in the man, my dear 
psychologist ? Perhaps you are not aware that 
Cors^gues died last year of a liver disease ? 
When they buried him they put under ground 
the most dangerously vindictive man I have ever 
met, and one whom I know — do you hear me ? 
I say I know, as well as I know that you are 
here, had two murders on his conscience." 

" You don't mean to tell me that he set fire to 
his wife's ball-dress himself ? " I cried. 

" You shall judge," replied Noirot, not reply- 
ing directly to my question. " It all happened 
fifteen years ago. Ah ! fifteen years are a long 
time to practice in Paris, where we are liable to 
see such horrors. I shall never forget how my 
heart was wrung, on a night like this, when a 
servant came from the hotel Corsfegues to fetch 
me, and told me as we went along of the terrible 
accident. The young baroness had given a child's 
party that evening for her two little girls. About 
eleven o'clock, when the guests had all gone, she 
incautiously stood too near the Christmas tree, 
which was placed in the middle of the great 
salon, while attempting to extinguish one of the 
candles. Her lace dress caught fire, in a moment 
she was wrapped in flames, and now she was 
dying. Such was the account the servant gave 
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me of the accident in the coupd as we drove 
along. I had taken him inside that I might hear 
these particulars, which you must have read in 
the newspapers of the day, and about which I 
of course felt no manner of doubt. ' What of 
the children ? ' I said to the man. ' They are 
asleep,' he answered. ' And Monsieur de Cor- 
sfegues ? ' ' He does not leave Madame's room, 
but stands stockstill by the fireplace, not saying 
a word ; I should n't be surprised if he went mad.' 
To make you understand the feelings with which 
I listened to these details, I must tell you that I 
had always been half in love with the Baronne 
Alice — that was her name — since the day 
when Doctor Chargebras, my master, had sent 
me to the Corsegues' house as a young physician. 
When I say ' in love,' I mean the sentiment of a 
fledgling practitioner, a timid admiration for the 
great lady, with those clear blue eyes in her sweet 
and delicate face, those slender hands, and a 
grace all her own even in matters of illness, so 
unfavorable to grace. And then, I had sincerely 
pitied her, poor woman, for being the wife of 
such a man. Not that he was harsh to her ; on 
the contrary he seemed to love her, to love her 
too much — you understand me; and those are 
the very men who ought not to marry this kind 
of woman. You have seen him, dark, heavy as 
a bear, with a strong breath, — a wild animal, so 
to speak ; she (you will laugh at the word) was 
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a sensitive plaut. Let me say, in a parenthesis, 
that I don't know any comparison more scientifi- 
cally exact than that between this plant which 
quivers at every touch and those high-strung 
women whom a brusque gesture, a loud tone of 
voice, or any form of harshness or brutality agi- 
tates from head to foot. The eyelids quiver, the 
lips tremble, a sudden paleness overspreads the 
face. Husbands do not perceive it, but we doc- 
tors do ; we know when we are called in that 
in a moment the poor woman's circulation 
stopped, that her heart is paining her, her throat 
is choking ; all the while the husband may be- 
saying to us, ' Well, doctoi-, you have come just 
in time ; I want you to scold your patient ! ' " 

" It must be delightful to attend such women,"' 
I said, laughing. 

" Ah, if you had only known the Baronne 
Alice ! " continued Noirot. " If you could have- 
seen her, stepping so softly in the children's 
room when one of the little girls was ill, — and 
then seen her, as I did that Christmas night,, 
writhing her poor body in the most agonizing of 
all sufferings. Her bedroom, where every detail 
showed the elegance of refinement and luxury,, 
was now a scene of the utmost disorder. Shreds 
of clothing worn by the dying woman were lying 
here and there, torn from her person by frantic 
hands ; the smell of burnt woollen half choked 
me as I entered. Nothing remained of the co- 
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quettish modesty of this fair woman. Her cor- 
sets, the laces cut by scissors, lay on the floor in 
one corner, silk stockings in another. They had 
wrapped her in woollen to put out the fire, and 
then unwrapped her amid the awful screams 
which the intolerable agony she endured wrung 
from her. Her hours were numbered. There 
was nothing to he done but to ease her death. 
While I strove to fulfil at least this duty with 
an inward agitation we doctors feel in certain 
extremities of human suffering (far greater than 
you give us credit for), I was seized with a 
second impression, very different from the first, 
but perhaps as tragic. I became aware that the 
material and visible drama, tliis drama in which 
I was now an actor, was part of another drama, 
and that this woman, so frightfully injured in 
the flesh, was also the victim of some horrible 
inward agony. It is the a b c oi diagnosis to 
discover whether or not a patient has the strength 
to set up a moral reaction. Madame de Cor- 
s^gues was secretly a prey to so violent a struggle 
of inward feeling that no physical agony, even 
the worst, had power to conquer it. But what 
struggle was it ? What were those feelings ? 
That her husband was involved in them I could 
not doubt after observing the expression of her 
eyes when they met those of the baron, who was 
still standing before the fireplace, as the servant 
had described him, immovable, in an attitude of 
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gloomy expectation. He had hardly said two, 
words to me after I entered the room, and those 
in a voice so muffled that they seemed to have 
no sound. He continiied perfectly silent, his 
arms crossed, his face hard and set. No, he was 
not the man I had seen in my former visits, when 
I had been called in for his wife's simple head- 
aches. He was then brusque and whimsical, but 
always absurdly and irritably solicitous about 
her, — in fact, so fussy that he was much in the 
way. Had the overwhelming suddenness of this 
fatal catastrophe stupefied him and thrown him 
into a species of temporar}' coma, which is not 
unusual at such crises ? I knew the case of a 
friend of mine, — you knew him, too, that poor 
Chazel, the mathematician, — who lost an adored 
wife after an illness of three days, and who went 
about repeating one sentence continually : 'They 
are going to bury Hdlfene to-morrow morning. 
How extraordinary!' But no, Corsfegues's eyes, 
those eyes that look so black in his dark brown 
face, you remember them ? shone with a savage 
light which seemed at certain moments to con- 
vey a challenge, and then to express a triumph. 
The baroness had asked for a priest, whose com- 
ing was delayed. Every now and then she asked 
again. The first time that she did so Corsfegues 
broke the silence in which he was wrapped by 
saying to me, 'The priest replies that he is 

• he, whom 
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I knew to be so rigid an observer of religious 
duties that he was almost a bigot. It seemed 
to me amazing that he should see his wife so ill 
and not take pains to afford her the last conso- 
lations. The agitation of the dying woman in- 
creased in proportion as the narcotics I had used 
to quiet her did their work. I felt that she 
struggled against their effect. I felt also that 
she wanted to speak, to cry out certain words ; 
for I heard her mutter as she fell back on her 
bed, 'I cannot, I cannot.' What I am now 
telling you I did not reflect upon at the time. 
I was too much occupied by the immediate cares 
that were needed to allow of any clear reasoning 
on my sensation. Besides, the narcotics were 
gaining ground. The frantic anxiety of her 
mind yielded as the bodily anguish had already 
yielded, and little by little the poor woman be- 
came drowsy. I spare you the description of her 
last hours, during which she did not recover 
consciousness. I saved her from a return of the 
tortures to which I had found her a prey. My 
profession is dear to me if for nothing else than 
the power it gives to lessen the anguish of the 
death hour under such circumstances." 

"I suppose," I said, — for, naturally, what 
struck me most in his narrative was the deed, the 
ferocious deed which he evidently attributed to 
the baron ; and I now brought him back to that 
point, fearing he might wander away from it 
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under the influence of professional sentiraental- 
ism, — "I suppose that in lier delirium she de- 
nounced her husband for having burned her to 
death out of revenge ? " 

" You are much mistaken," returned Noirot. 
" When I left the house that night, passing 
through the grand salon, in front of the Christ- 
mas tree then extinguished, not a single word 
had escaped her lips which could put me on the 
track of the truth. I had no suspicion of that 
truth. I said to myself, 'This marriage is not 
' a happy one. No doubt she loves some one else. 
She must have had a lover, and the baron knew 
it, and kept silence on account of the two little 
girls. He has taken his revenge by preventing 
her from seeing the man, or even sending a fare- 
well to him before her death.' Then I rejected 
even that idea. Though an old campaigner does 
not usually retain any superstitions on the virtue 
of women, I had respected Madame de Corsfegues 
too sincerely to admit without proof that she 
had given herself to any man. However, what 
I thought or felt is not connected with the con- 
clusion of my story. Be patient, I am coming 
to it. N"ot long after the death of Madame de 
Corsfegues I began to notice that a patient, who 
had been recommended to me by the baron some 
few months earlier, was very assiduous in his 
attendance during my consultation hours. His 
name had struck me as an unusual one. You 
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have often heard it said that such or such a 
name was like that of a hero of romance ; and 
then, nine times out of ten, you find its possessor 
some clumsy fellow who makes you think of 
the butcher's wife called ' Yseult.' " 

" I once knew a maid in a sculptor's family," 
I said, interrupting him, " who went by the name 
of Yolande Eosamond ; also tlie mistress of a 
brewery at Moutmartre who answered to that of 
Paula jMeure." 

" My client was less poetically baptized," re- 
sumed the doctor. "He was named Pierre de 
Crdance, and though he had no title he belonged 
to an old family mentioned by JMontluc. It was 
he himself who told me so, ■ — I don't remember 
on wliat occasion ; it was in the course of the 
many conversations which we had together. 
One morning Jlonsieur de Creance was the 
last patient to enter my consulting room. It 
was about two weeks after Madame de Cor- 
s^gues's death. It did not take me very long- 
to discover that his visit was an unnecessary 
one. He consulted me as to a nervous trouble, 
which at first 1 took to be imaginary ; but 
when I noticed how he prolonged his stay 
after the consultation was over, I became con- 
vinced it was invented. I was rather hurried 
that afternoon, and I remember that I felt 
annoyed by his persistency in remaining, when, 
all of a sudden, he mentioned the Baronne 
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Alice. With the flash of an irresistible intui- 
tion I saw that he had come for that, and 
that only, — prompted by what feeling? All 
the imaginary ideas that had crossed my mind 
since I watched by the dying woman came back 
to me when I noticed the evident curiosity of 
this young man. 1 looked at him as he ques- 
tioned me about the tragedy in which I had 
taken part — somewhat like the chorus of an 
opera, but a part all the same. With a nature 
that was evidently refined, perhaps a little nerve- 
less, with gentle manners, a soft voice, and a cer- 
tain feminine charm emanating from his whole 
being, with a pair of blue eyes in a face of del- 
icate complexion, and a scanty beard, he might 
have been the brother or the cousin of the dead 
woman. He was, physically speaking, the male 
of that female, — a creature whom she would 
love by instinct, just as she would naturally, by 
instinct, hate her husband. A nervous system 
like hers needs persuasion rather than force, 
tenderness in place of desire, in short, a hus- 
band or a lover who was somewhat of a friend, 
and even of a woman-friend. Had Madame de 
Corsfegues found her romance in Monsieur de 
Crdance ? and if so, was that romance an inno- 
cent or a guilty one ? The young man's first 
visit, and especially his succeeding visits, were 
explicable only on the hypothesis that he, at 
least, had loved her. But here I came upon a 
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fact that hindered me from combining my 
various theories. By the bedside of the dying 
woman I liad diagnosed some mystery of revenge 
between herself and her husband. All that I 
knew of the animal repugnances of that house- 
liold led me to suppose some forbidden love in 
the young woman and the knowledge of that 
love on the part of the husband. Monsieur de 
Ci'^ance now appeared to me as the third person 
in the drama — and, individually, just such a 
person as my inductions would have led me to 
select as the lover of the Baronne Alice. I saw 
that he craved, yes craved, as a starving man 
craves food and drink, to know even the most 
minute circumstances of that dreadful death. 
But if there were really a drama, if he had 
actually been either the lover or the friend pas- 
sionately beloved of the wife, and if the husband 
knew of it, how did it happen that he was still, 
after her death, a welcome guest at the house, 
and the intimate friend of the husband ? This 
was plain to me every time I met him, which 
was frequently; for, under one pretence or an- 
other, he came often to my consulting-room. 
Often, too, he tried to draw me into an intimacy 
by some friendly invitation which my over- 
worked existence did not allow me to accept. 
Sometimes he asked me to dinner, or to his box 
at the opera ; and he paid attentions to my old 
mother, who was then still living. In short, he 
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did everything a man could do to obtain the 
friendship of another man ; and you may well 
suppose that I was not quite so innocent as to 
think such attentions disinterested. 

" Perhaps you were mistaken, however," I 
remarked. " A man who has loved a woman and 
lost her is sometimes perfectly sincere in his 
effusions of regard to those who recall her to 
him. Possibly that may be the explanation of 
the tie that united your Pierre de Cr^ance to de 
Corsfegues. One of my craft, the most perceptive 
of humorists, has written a delightful novel on 
the worship of two men for one dead woman. 
It is called, I think, Les Inconsolables." 

" So be it," said the doctor ; " but Corsfegues was 
not one of the inconsolables. I have since had 
good proof that his black face did not belie him. 
There was really something of the Moor about 
him. His grandfather, an officer of the Empire, 
married an Andalusian whose family came orig- 
inally from Granada. Atavism, you perceive, is 
not altogether an illusion, though the novelists 
have so abused it that they no longer dare to em- 
ploy it. Nature has always one superiority over 
art ; she does n't refine away her methods, and she 
employs the same indefinitely. One morning I 
received a n.ote from Monsieur de Cr^ance saying 
that he was very ill and begging me to come to 
him as soon as possible. Tlie writing was trem- 
ulous and I felt apprehensive. I was really in- 
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terested in the young man. His friendship, 
though it had quite another motive than myself, 
had really touched me. He had been so kind to 
my poor dear mother. Also I liked the sorrow- 
ful, reserved worship for the woman he had lost, 
which I felt to be so living within him. Allow 
also for the interest, in my case, of an ardent ob- 
server. He was to me the sole chance I should 
ever have of solving the cruel mystery. In 
short, I began my round of visits on that day 
with him. I found him lying on his bed pale, 
so pale ! You spoke of that little Percy's pale- 
ness ; it was nothing to his. We were no 
sooner alone than he flung back the sheet, with- 
out a word, and showed me a frightful wound 
between the ribs. He had received a shot which 
was intended for his heart, and would have 
killed him on the spot if, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, he had not been saved by a trifling 
circumstance which it would not do to put in a 
novel, but which happened all the same. The 
young man wore English braces made of leather, 
thick enough to slightly turn the ball. The 
hemorrhage must have been very severe, 
for the poor fellow could hardly speak to me. 
It is all very well to have been the surgeon of 
a field hospital during a war, and to have 
served as doctor in several duels (in one of 
which my man, Paul Durieu died, — I '11 tell you 
the story some other time) ; but I declare to you 
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that no one can see a wound like that without 
emotion. ' What has happened ? Tell me/ 
I said. The young man put a finger to his lips 
with a movement that must have been painful, 
for his mouth contracted. His eyes turned to 
the door, as though he feared to be overheard. 
' Nearer,' he said, ' come nearer ; ' and then, 
leaning over him, I heard him say, in a voice 
that was scarcely above a whisper, ' The world 
must think me ill ; my valet imagines I have 
been wounded in a duel. Give me your word 
that if I tell you the truth you will not be- 
tray it.' ' If it is murder, impossible ! ' I said. 
' Ah,' he groaned, with a rattle in his throat which 
I still hear, ' impossible ? Must I die without 
confiding the child to the only man who can 
protect her ? ' You can imagine how this strange 
speech, uttered in tones of anguish, stirred my 
heart. I was just about to give him a narcotic 
to reduce the excitement in which I found him, 
before I proceeded to dress the wound ; but he 
had strength enough to repulse me. 'No,' he 
said ; ' let me die.' It was all important to do 
what I could to save him, so I gave him the 
promise he asked for — By the way," said the 
doctor, stopping short in his narrative, " here 's 
a case of professional conscience. What would 
you have done in my place ? " 

"As you did," I replied. "But the moral 
difficulty would have come later. Are we bound 
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to keep a promise so obtained when it relates to 
a crime ? And if Corsfegues, after burning his 
wife, had also tried to kill the young man, 
frankly, that jealous wild beast deserved the 
hand of the law." 

" Yes," replied the doctor, in a tone which 
showed me that in relating these circumstances, 
on a more or less philosophical pretext, he had 
really yielded to the hope of soothing a long- 
staniling and still painful trouble of conscience, 
" yes, Corsfegues deserved punishment. But the 
children ? Eemember, there were two little 
girls ; I had known them from their cradles ; their 
pretty blue eyes, the same color as their mother 's 
eyes, had looked into mine with pain, or sym- 
pathy, or mischief, when they were ailing or 
convalescent, or cured. Eemember that I knew 
how delicate they were, how frail their health, 
how little likely to survive if left alone in the 
world. And this brute beast did love them 
passionately, like the barbarian that he was 
under the cloak of civilization. Many a time he 
had said to me when I blamed him for indulging 
them, ' I am jealous of the future, of whoever 
marries them, and I want them always to regret 
their home.' If you had seen them as I did, in 
their little rosewood beds, their pretty chamber 
hung with pale-blue chintz, — a chamber already 
provided with the dainty things of girlhood, 
baubles scattered about, silver-topped articles in 
14 
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their dressing-cases, all testifying to the indul- 
gence of their home, — in short, if you had seen 
them happy I swear to you you would have 
kept your word for the sake of that happiness, as 
I kept mine. Think of the irreparable evils one 
word from me would have brought on those in- 
nocent heads ! Yes, Pierre de Cr^ance had been 
their mother's lover. Yes, my perceptions were 
correct; a terrible tragedy was played at the 
bedside of that dying woman. Corsfegues had 
obtained proof of his wife's treachery. How ? 
By the discovery of a letter ? or the betrayal of 
a servant ? by chance ? or by watching ? The 
lover himself did not know. At any rate, be it 
how it niay, that man with the Moorish face, 
being determined that the children should never 
know the truth, imagined and carried out this 
infernal crime. After the children's party on 
Christmas Eve, where he had shown himself to 
all, to the lover among the rest, as a happy 
father, an attentive husband, a kind host, he had, 
in a few crushing words, revealed to his wife his 
knowledge of her guilt ; then, with his enormous 
strength (for he had one of those bodies made up 
of bone and muscle, on which there is scarcely a 
pound of flesh) he had seized and carried her to 
the lighted tree, where the lace robe instantly 
took fire, and then he said to her, ' Denounce 
me, if you choose, and let your daughters know 
what you are." 
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"But how could Cr^ance tell you this? how 
could he know these particulars ? " I asked, so 
completely carried away by this recital that I 
could not endure the silence into which Doctor 
Noirot suddenly dropped. I felt, however, that 
he was not trying to pique my curiosity by this 
pause. JSTo doubt a remembrance of the Baronne 
Alice, as he called her with repressed tenderness, 
took possession of him and made him suffer 
deeply. 

" How did he know it ? " he said at last. 
" Cannot you see that Cors^gues's vengeance 
would not be complete unless he told it to the 
lover of his wife ? That was the solution of the 
problem which had baffled me, — namely, why 
these men were intimate. I had missed the key- 
note; in fact it is impossible to imagine ferocity 
of that kind in a man one sees in daily life, 
coming and going along the streets, dressed like 
the rest of us, talking politics, the money mar- 
kets, the last new play, and the weather. I tell 
you again, the passions of the present day are as 
violent, as unbridled, as implacable as in the 
days when those tall apes who lived in caverns, 
from whom we are descended, knocked each 
other's brains out with trunks of trees for the 
bright eyes of Madame Ape sitting on the 
branches and eating cocoanuts." 

" Oh, doctor," I exclaimed, " you are too much 
of a doctor ! " 
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"In short," he continued without noticing my 
interruption, " the first six months that succeeded 
his wife's death were spent by Corsfegues in con- 
vincing Cr^ance of his perfect blindness. He 
was nursing an idea. The winter passed ; tlren 
the spring. It was mid-summer. The widower 
called one day to take the lover into the country, 
and to dine at some cald. The night was fine. 
He proposed to his companion to return on 
foot. Tlrey had nearly the whole of the Bois 
de Boulogne to cross ; and there, in a dark 
path, he seized the defenceless man by the 
throat, backed him against a tree, forced him 
to hear all that I Irave now told you before he 
drew his pistol and shot him in the breast, leav- 
ing him on the ground as though murdered by 
tramps. Now if you want to see what blood can 
do, the blood of gentlemen transmitted through 
ancestors who were soldiers, remark what- hap- 
pened. This frail young man, who seemed as 
though a breath would annihilate him, found 
strength, not being dead, to rise from the ground 
and make his way to a frequented road, where he 
called a cab and was brought home, telling his 
valet a story about a duel so that no shade of 
suspicion could fall upon his murderer, and 
through him upon the dead woman he had loved 
so well." 

" May I, then, ask why he spoke to you ? " 
" Why ? " said ISToirot. " Because the second 
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little girl was his, and he wished to leave her a 
protector in case the husband Icnew of the fact 
and should extend his cruel vengeance to the 
child. Cr^ance died tranquil in mind, relying 
on my promise that 1 would keep my eyes open 
and on the least sign of what he feared I would 
act ; but the occasion was never given. I con- 
tinued to be the physician of that murderer, 
though I knew of his double crime; I was con- 
stantly in his house, and I was with him when 
he died. My God, how he suffered ! I never, 
as I say, had occasion to fulfil the mission en- 
trusted to me, for Corsfegues had no suspicions 
about the birth of the youngest child ; in fact, 
he preferred her to the other — what a satire ! " 

" But," said I, " perliaps he did suspect the 
truth, and considered his goodness to the child 
in the light of an expiation." 

" Expiation ! remorse ! he!" exclaimed Xoirot. 
" If he had had the slightest suspicion that the 
child belonged to Creance he would have cut her 
in pieces rather than forgive her. I tell you he 
never suspected it, unaccountable as that may 
seem. You may regret it as injurious to the 
dramatic effect, but take the drama such as it is, 
and tell me if you still think that all doctors 
promise tragic tales and fail to fulfil their 
engagement." 

THE END. 
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In "Modeste Mignon *' we still have that masterly power of analysis, keen, 
incisive, piercing superficiality and pretence, as a rapier pierces a doublet, laut we 
have in addition the puritv and sweetness of a genuine light comedy, — a comedy 
which has for its central object the delineation of the mysteries of a young girl's 
mind. 

As a whole, *' Modeste Mignon " is not only a masterpiece of French art, bnt 
a masterpiece of Chat mister before whom later novelists must pale their ineffec- 
tual fires. As the different examples of Balzac's skill are brought before the pub- 
lic through the excellent translations by Miss Wormeley, none competent to judge 
can fail to perceive the power of that gigantic intellect which projected and carried 
out the scheme of the Com^die Humaine, nor fail to understand the improvement 
in llteratu'-e that would result if Balzac's methods and aims were carefully studied 
by all who aspire to the name of novelist. — Neiv York Home Jourtial. 

The public owes a debt of gratitude to the industrious translator of Balzac's 
masterpieces. They follow one another with sufficient rapidity to stand in striking 
contrast with each other. The conscientious reader of them cannot but lay down one 
after another with an increasing admiration for their author's marvellous grasp upon 
the great social forces which govern the thought and actions of men. In *' Modeste 
Mignon," as in " Eugenie Grandet," we find that the tremulous vibrations of first 
love in the heart of a young and pure-minded girl are not deemed unworthy of this 
great artist's study. The delicate growth of a sentiment which gradually expanded 
into a passion, and which was absolutely free from any taint of sensuality, is 
analyzed in " Modeste Mignon" with consummate skill. The plot of this book 
is far from extraordinary. It is even commonplace. But where in these days 
shall we find another author who can out of sucli a simple plot make a story like 
the one before us? The many-sidedness of Balzac's genius is widely acknowl- 
edged; but there are probably few people among those whose acquaintance with 
his writings has been necessarily limited to translations who could conceive of him 
producing such a bright and sparkling story, thorouLihly realistic, full of vitalizing 
power, keen analysis, and depth of study and reflection, brilliantly imaginative, 
and showing an elasticity in its creative process which cannot fail to attract every 
lover of a higher and better art in fiction. 

But light and delicate as Balzac's touch generally is throughout this volume, 
there is also shown a slumbering force which occasionally awakens and delivers a 
blow that seems as if it had been struck by the hammer of Thor. He ranges over 
the whole scale of human passion and emotion, penetrates into the very inmost 
chambers of the heart, apprehends its movements, and lays bare its weakness 
with a firm and yet delicate touch of his scalpel. The book has been excellently 
translated by Miss Wormeley Siie is fully in-sympathy with the author, and has 
^caught his spirit, and the result is a translation which preserves the full flavor, 
vigor, and delicacy of the original. 
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"The Magic Skin" Js a great novel, — great in its conception, great in its 

aJ'ecution, and great in the impression it leaves upon the reader's mind. Those 
who deny that Balzac is a moral teacher will retract their opinion after reading this 
powerful allegory. It is a picturesque representation of the great moral truth that 
m life we have to pay for every excess we enjoy. In the gradual shrinking of the 
"Magic Skin" we see the inevitable law that by uncontrolled dissipation of body 
or mind we use up our physical strength and exhaust our vitality. In that beauti- 
ful, cold, fascinating character, Fedora, the writer shows us the glittering world of 
fashion and frivolity which men pursue vainly and find to their cost only dust and 
ashes. In the gentle, loving, and devoted Pauline, Balzac represents the lasting 
and pure pleasures of domestic life. But in Raphael's short enjoyment of them 
we see the workings of that inflexible law, *' Whatever ye sow that shall ye also 
reap." In the vivid, striking, realistic picture of Parisian life which Balzac pre- 
sents to us in " The Magic Skin," the writer had a conscious moral purpose. We 
know of no more awful allegory in literature. — Boston Transcript. 

The story is powerful and original; but its readers will be most affected by its 
marvellous knowledge of human nature, and the deep-cutting dissection of charac- 
ter which makes the attempts of our own analytical novelists appear superficial 
and experimental. Lite m all classes of the Paris of Louis Philippe's time is por- 
trayed in the strongest lights and shadows, and with continual flashes of wit, 
satire, and sarcasm which spare neither politician, philosopher, priest, poet, jour- 
nalist, artist, man ot the world, nor wofnan of the world. Through a maze of 
heterogeneous personages Raphael, the hero, is carried, pursued by the relentless 
Magic Skin, which drives him mercilessly to his doom. The vices of high society 
are laid bare ; but there is also a beautiful exposition of purity in the humble life 
of Pauline, who is the good angel of the story. In translating " La Peau de Cha- 
grin" Miss Wormeley has done work that is at once skilful and discreet. It is a 
man's book, virile though not vulgar, and exposing prominences in French social 
views such as most writers veil in obscurities. Here all is frankly and honestly 
shown, but by a man of genius, who had no more need of prudish hypocrisy than 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Parsons's thoughtful preface is a fitting introduction to the most wondei- 
ful of all Balzac's romances. It is not a whit too strong for Mr. Parsons tc write 
that, saving Shakespeare, "no man could have been better fitted to examine men- 
tal processes, to gause their effects, to estimate their significance, and to define 
iheir nature and scope ' than Balzac. If Balzac had been a German, and not a 
Frenchman of the French, this book of his would be as much of an epoch-maker 
as Goethe's " Faust." It may take years before the fuller appreciation of " La 
Peau de Chagrin " comes, but it is a study of life which will be studied in cen- 
turies yet to come. — New York Times. 
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He [Balzac] does not make Vice the leading principle of life. The most terrible 
punishment invariably awaits transt;ressors. . . Psycholop;ically considered, 
^'Cousin Bette " with the " Peau de Chagrin " and "The Alkahest" are the most 

Eowerful of all Balzac's studies. The marvellous acquaintance this romance-writer 
ad with all phases and conditions of French men and women has never been 
more strongly accentuated. For a French romance presenting difficulties in 
translation, Miss Wormeley's work is excellent. Its faithiulness is even remark- 
able. We can hardly conceive that after this series is completed Balzac will 
remain unknown or unappreciated by American readers. — Ne-w York Times- 

Balzac aspired to paint French life, especially Parisian life, in all its aspects, — 
" the great modern monster with its every face," to use his own words ; and in no 
one of his novels is his insight keener, his coloring bolder, or his disclosures of the 
corruptionsof city life more painfully realistic, than in " Cousin Bette." . . . Not 
one of the admirably rendered series shows more breadth, skill, and sympathy 
with every characteristic of the great French author than does this. And it is 
quite a marvel of translation. — TIte A tnerican^ Philadelphia. 

'T is true the book is not for babes, but he must have strange views of innocence 
who would ignore the influence for good inherent in such a work. Ignorance con- 
stitutes but a sorry shield against the onslaughts of temptation. It is well if wis- 
dom can be so cheaply got as by the perusal of the book. — A-nterican Helfreiu. 

It is an awful picture, but it is emphatically a work of genius. ... It cannot 
be said that "Cousin Bette" is a book for those who like only optimistic presen- 
tations of life. It is a study in morbid pathology ; an inquiry into the working of 
passions and vices, the mischief actually caused by what in all human societies is 
too patent and too constantly in evidence to be denied or ignored. . . He [Bal- 
zac] must be judged by the scientific standard, and from that point of view there 
can be no hesitation in declaring " Cousin Bette " a most powerful work. — Neiv 
York Tribune. 

And there is much in the characters that is improper and fortunately counter to 
our civilization ; still the tone concerning these very things is a healthy one, and 
Balzac's belief in purity and goodness, his faith in the better part of humanity, is 
shown in the beautiful purity of Madame Hulot, and the lovely chastity of Hor- 
tense. In "Cousin Bette," as in all Balzac's works, he manifests a familiarity 
with the ethics of life which has gained for him the exalted position as the greatest 
of French novelists. — Si. Paul Dispatch. 
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LOUIS LAMBERT. 



"As for Balzac," writes Oscar Wilde, "he was a most remarkable combination 
of the ariistic temperament with the scientific spirit." It is his artistic tempera- 
ment which reveals itsell" the most clearly in_ the novel before us. As we read 
"Louis Lambert," we feel convinced that it is largely autobiographical. It is a 
psychical study as delicate as Amiel's Journal, and nearly as spiritual. We follow 
the lite of the sensitive, poetical schoolbovr feeling that it is a true picture of Bal 
zac's own youth. When the literary work on which the hero had written for years 
in all his spare moments is destroyed, we do not need to be told by Mr. Parsons 
that this is an episode in Balzac's own experience ; we are sure of this fact already; 
and no witer could describe so sympathetically the deep spiritual experiences of 
an aspiring soul who had not at heart felt them keenly. No materialist could have 
written " Louis Lambert." — Boston Transcript. 

Of all of Balzac's works thus far translated by Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
the last in the series, '* Louis Lambert," is the most difficult of comprehension. 
It is the second of the author's Philosophical Studies, "The Magic Skin" being 
the first, and " Seraphita," shortly to be published, being the third and last. In 
"Louis Lambert" Balzac has presented a study of a noble soul — a spirit of 
exalted and lofty aspirations which chafes under the fetters of earthly existence, 
and has no sympathy with the world of materialism. This pure-souled genius is 
made the medium, moreovei, for the enunciation of the outlines of a system of 
philosophy which goes to the very roots of Oriental occultism and mysticism as its 
source, and which thus reveals the marvellous scope of Balzac's learning. The 
scholarly introduction to the book by George Frederic Parsons, in addition to 
throwing a great deal of valuable light upon other phases of the work, shows how 
many of the most recent scientific theories are directly in line with the doctrines 
broadly set forth by Balzac nearly sixty years ago. The book is ope to be studied 
rather than read ; and it is made intelligible l3y the extremely able introduction 
and by Miss Wormeley's excellent translation. — The Book-Buyer- 

" Louis Lambert," with the two other members of the Trilogy, " La Peau de 
Chagrin" and "Seraphita," is a book which presents many difficulties to the 
student. It deals with profound and unfamiliar subjects, and the meaning of the 
author by no means lies on the surface. It is the study of a great, aspiring soul 
enshrined in a feeble body, the sword wearing out the scabbard, the spirit soaring 
away from its prison-house of flesh to its more congenial home. It is in marked 
contrast to the study of the destructive and debasing process which we see in the 
" Peau de Chagrin." It stands midway between this study of the mean and base 
and that noble presentation of the final evolution of a soul on the very borders of 
Divinity which Balzac gives us in " Seraphita." 

Tlie reader not accustomed to such high ponderings needs a guide to place him 
en rapport with the Seer. Such a guide and friend he finds in Mr. Parsons, 
whose introduction of one hundred and fifty pages is by no means the least valu- 
able part of this volume. It is impossible to do more than sketch the analysis of 
Balzac's philosophy and the demonstration so successfully attempted by Mr. Par- 
sons of ihe exact correlation between many of Balzac's speculations and the 
newest scientific theories. The introduction is so closely written that it defies 
much condensation. It is so intrinsically valuable that it will thoroughly repay 
careful and minute study. — From. "' Light " a London Journal o/ Psychical and 
Occult Research, March 9,1889. 
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SONS OF THE SOIL. 

Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 



Many critics have regarded "Les Paysans," to which Miss Wormeley, 
in her admirable translation, has given the title " Sons of the Soil," as one 
of Balzac's strongest novels ; and it cannot fail to ijnpress those who read 
this English rendering of it. Fifty or sixty years ago Balzac made a pro- 
found study of the effects produced by the Revolution upon the peasants 
of the remote provinces of France, and he has here elaborated these obser- 
vations in a powerful picture of one of those strange, disguised, but fero- 
cious social wars which were at the time not only rendered possible, but 
promoted by three potent influences, namely, the selfishness of the rich 
landholders ; the land-hunger and stimulated greed of the peasants ; and 
the calculated rapacity of middle-class capitalists, craftily using the hatreds 
of the poor to forward their own plots. The first part of " Les Paysans '' 
(and the only part which w^.s published during the author's life) appeared 
under a title taken from an old and deeply significant provei b, Qui a tcrre 
a guerre, — " Who has land has war." 

It is the account of a guerilla war conducted by a whole country-sid^ 
against one great land-owner, —a war in which, moreover, the lawless 
aggressions of the peasantry are prompted, supported, and directed by an 
amazing alliance between the richest, most unscrupulous, and most power 
ful of the neighboring provincial magnates, who, by controlling, through 
family council, the local administration, are in a position to paralyze resist- 
ance to their conspiracy. The working out of this deep plot affords thi, 
author opportunity for the introduction of a whole gallery of marvelloui 
studies. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that this powerful and absorbing 
story is lifted above the level of romance by the unequalled artistic genius 
of the author, and that it is at times almost transformed into a profound 
political study by the depth and acumen of his suggestions and comments. 
Nor should it be requisite to point out analogies with territorial conditions 
in more than one other country, which lend to " Les Paysans " a special 
interest and significance, and are likely to prevent it from becoming obsolete 
for a long time to come. Of the translation it only need be said that it is 
as good as Miss Wormeley has accustomed us to expect, and that means 
the best rendering of French into English that has ever been done. — 
New York Tribune. 
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An H isiorical !\Iystery\^ tlie title given to " Une T^n^breuse Affaire," which 
has just appeared in the series of translations of Honor^ de Balzac's novels, by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley This exciting romance is full of stirring interest, 
and is distin^juished by that minute analysis of character in which its eminent 
author excelled. The characters stand boldly out from the surrounding incidents, 
and with a fidelity as wonderful as it is truthful. Plot and counterplot follow 
each other with marvellous rapidity; and around the exciting days when Na- 
poleon was First Consul, and afterward when he was Emperor, a mystery is 
woven in which some royalists are concerned that is concealed with masterly 
ingenuity until the novelist sees fit to take his reader into his confidence. The 
heroine, Laurence, is a remarkably strong character ; and the love-story in which 
she figures is refreshing in its departure from the beaten path of the ordinary 
writer of fiction. Michu, her devoted servant, has also a marked individuality, 
which leaves a lasting impression. Napoleon, Talleyrand, Fouch^, and other 
historical personages, appear in the tale in a manner that is at once natural and 
'jnpressive. As an addition to a remarkable series, the book is one that no 
admirer of Balzac can afford to neglect. Miss Wormeley's translation reproduces 
the peculiarities of the author's style with the faithfulness for which she has 
hitherto been celebrated. — Saturday Evejiing Gazette. 

It makes very interesting reading at this distance of time, however; and Balzac 
has given to the legendary account much of the solidity of history by his adroit 
manipulation. For the main story it must be said that the action is swifter and 
more varied than m many of the author's books, and that there are not wanting 
many of those cameo-like portraits necessary to warn the reader against slovenly 
perusal of this carefully written story; for the complications are such, and the re- 
lations between the several plots involved so intricate, that the thread might 
easily be lost and much of the interest be thus destroyed The usual Balzac 
compactness is of course present throughout, to give body and significance to the 
work, and the stage is crowded with impressive figures. It would be impossible 
to find a book which gives a better or more faithful illustration of one of the 
strangest periods in French history, in short ; and its attraction as a story is at 
least equalled by its value as a true picture of the time it is concerned with. The 
translation is as spirited and close as Miss Wormeley has taught us to expect m 
this admirable series. —New York Tribune. 

One of the most intensely interesting novels that Balzac ever wrote is An 
H isiorical Mystery^ whose translation has just been added to the preceding 
novels that compose the "Com^die Humaine" so admirably translated by Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. The story opens in the autumn of 1803, in the 
time of the Empire, and the motive is in deep-laid political plots, which are re- 
vealed with the subtle and ingenious skill that marks the art of Balzac. . . The 
story is a deep-laid political conspiracy of the secret service of the ministry of 
the police. Talleyrand, JMMle de Cinq-Cygne, the Princess de Cadigan, Louis 
XVIIL, as well as Napoleon, figure as characters of this thrilling historic ro- 
mance. An absorbing love-story is also told, m which State intrigue plays an 
important part. The character-drawing is faithful to history, and the story illu- 
minates French life in the early years of the century as if a calcium light were 
thrown on the scene. 

It IS a romance of remarkable power^ and one of the most deeply fascinating 
of all the novels of the " Com^die Humaine." 
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" It is quite possible that many French students may be somewhat puzzled to 
encounter that stor^' of Balzac's which they have always known under the title of 

* Un Menage de Garfon, in the strange and unfamiliar appellation 'The Two 
Brothers.' The explanation is simple enough, and it is interesting as illustrating 
ovi of Balzac's peculiarities. A number of liis books underwent many changes 
before they crystallized permanently in the edition definitive. Some of them were 
begun in a newspaper or review, carried along some distance in that way, then 
dropped, to appear presently enlarged, altered, 'grown,' as is said of children, 
'out of knowledge.' The ' History of Balzac's Works,' by Charlesde Lovenjoul, 
gives all the details of these bewildering metamorphoses. The first title of the 
present story was that which the American translator has selected, namely, ' Les 
deux Frferes.' The first part of it appeared in La. Presse in 1841 with this desig- 
nation, and in 184J it was published in two volumes without change of title. The 
second part (now mcorporated with the first) appeared in La Pressem 1842, under 
tjie title * Un Menage de Gar^on en Province,' and figured as the continuation of 

* The Two Brothers ' In 1843 the two parts were brought together, and the 
whole published as ' Un Menage de Gargon en Province.' Balzac, however, was 
not yet satisfied. Having announced yet another title, namely, ' Le Bonhomme 
Rouget,' he abandoned that, cancelled both the former ones, and called the tale, 
in the definitive edition of his works, ' La Rabouilleuse,* after Flore Brazier, one 
of the characters in it. There can be no doubt that Miss Wormeley has chosen 
the most apposite of all these titles. The real subject is the career of the Jwo 
brothers, Philippe and Joseph Bridau." — New York Tribuite^ 

" Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have added to the excellent translations 
they have already published of several of Balzac's most famous novels a translation 
of ' The Two Brothers,' which forms a sequence in ' Scenes from Provincial Life.' 
As with the other novels that have preceded it, nothing but the highest praise can 
be awarded the work of the translator. It gives to the reader of English a remark- 
able rendering of Balzac's nervous, idiomatic French ; and it presents the novel-- 
reader a novel that must challenge his comparisons with the popular novels of ih?. 
times. One cannot read far in Balzac's pages without feeling refreshed by contacf 
with a vigorous intellect. In this story he attempted to display two opposite type? 
of character in brothers^ which had been inherited by them from different ances* 
tors. In order to do this effectively he introduces in a few opening pages thesa 
ancestors, before coming to the real action of the story. . . . There is no plot, n« 
intrigue, no aim whatever except to depict the characters of Joseph, Philippe, th% 
mother, and the immediate friends about them. All this is done, however, witb 
such vivid reality that it fascinates the attention. It is like watching an artist de 
velop with telling colors a great breathing, living picture. It is, in its way, a studj 
of evolution. ' Perhaps I have never drawn a picture,' said Balzac, in reference 
to the book, ' that shows more plainly how essential to European society is the 
indissoluble marriage bond, how fatal the results of feminine weakness, how great 
the dangers arising from selfish interests when indulged without restraint.' There 
are many Philippes in the world outside of France ; the shrewd, selfish, swagger- 
ing Phihppes who march through life rou^h-shod, regardless of kindred, friends, 
or foes. Here is the man painted to the life for all time, and any country. Here 
also is the woman, with all her simplicity and weakness, who always and ever fails 
to gauge rightly this sort of man ; who is doomed to be his slave and victim. 
Balzac met them in his Parisian world forty years ago, and here they take their 
)Iaces in his comedy of human life. While there are such strong portraitures in 
iterature as these novels, it is not easy to understand how so many weak, flimsy, 
pretentious ones find any readers at all. Let us have Balzac in excellent transla- 
tion by all means, — all that remarkable series that are still quite as good as nevf 
to the great majority of the English-speaking people." — Brooklyn Citizen. 
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THE ALKAHEST; 

Or, The House of Claes. 



Among the novels of Honor^ de Balzac *' La Recherche de I'Absolu " has 
always counted one of the masterpieces. The terrible dominion of a fixed idea 
hvas never shown with more tremendous force than is depicted in the absorption of 
all the powers, the mind, and body of Balthazar Claes by the desire to discovei* 
the Absolute, the *' Alkahest." The lovely old mansion at Duai, its sumptuous 
furniture, its priceless pictures, its rare bric-i-brac, the pyramid of costly tulips 
that glowed in the garden, are painted with a touch rich and vivid, which shows 
Balzac at his best. This great novelist was always minute and exhaustive in his 
descriptions; but in this story the materialin which he worked was of a sort to 
arouse his enthusiasm, and he evidently revels in the attractive setting which its 
events demand. The tale itself is penetrating and powerful. — .5i?j-i?o?; Courier. 

The " Alkahest " is a strong story, and all through it is to be felt that sub- 
current of vitalizing energy which in so many of Balzac's books seems to pn pel 
the principal characters as in a special atmosphere, hurrying them with a kind of 
fiery yet restrained impatience toward the doom assigned them. . . . The scien- 
tific and mystical features of the story are cleverly handled. Balzac made deep 
inquests before writing his philosophical studies, as he called them, and he was 
always rather ahead than abreast of the thoughts of his time. The central prob- 
lem dealt with here is, of course, as complete a mystery to-day as when the 
" Recherche de I'Absolu " was written. . . . Miss Wormeley has made a charac- 
teristically excellent translation of a book which presents many unusual difiiculties 
and abstruse points. It is rarely possible to assert with any truth that an English 
version of a French book may be read by the public with nearly as much profit 
and apprehension as the original ; but it is the simple fact in this instance, and it 
is certainly remarkable enough to deserve emphasis, — New York Xribime. 

He who would know the art of novel-writing may go to Balzac and find an arl 
that is natural, simple, and beautiful in its exercise, and is directed to both though) 
and feeling in behalf of humanity, and that realizes something good and enduring. 
He may look without much trouble at " The Alkahest ; or, The House of Claes," 
one of the most illustrative of the author's method and aim, and excelling in 
philosophical analysis and in philosophical value. 

In this work Balzac has opposed the heart and intellect in a contest amid th 
conditions of social life, and sought to reveal their comparative nature and influ 
ence, siding, although a remarkable example himself of intellectual development 
and force, in favor of the heart, — that f lemish heart which is ideal of all that 13 
powerful for good and happiness in domestic life, and determines Flemish charao 
ter so strongly that the qualities of that character impress themselves fixedly iit 
Flemish painting and architecture. — Sunday Globe, Boston. 

One more scene in Balzac's wonderful " Comedy of Human Life." It is " The 
Alkahest; or, The House of Claes," the greatest of the ''philosophical studies.'* 
It tells of the mad, persistent, vain endeavors of Balthazar, a scientist, to dis- 
cover the Absolute. Through years he squanders his estate in fruitless experi- 
ments. It is a drama that slowly chills the blood. Then comes the Jiytale, 
*' Suddenly the dying man raised hnnself by his wrists, and cast on his frightened 
children a look which struck like lightning ; the hairs that fringed the bald head 
stirred, the wrinkles quivered, the features were illumined with spiritual fires, a 
breath passed across that face and rendered it sublime. He raised a hand 
clenched in fury, and uttered with a piercing cry the famous word of Archimedes, 
* Eureka 1 ' — I have found-" It is the way Balthazar found the Absolute.— 
^Philadelphia Press. 
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The force and passion of the stones of Balzac are unapproachable. He had 
the art of putting into half a dozen pages all the fire and stress which many 
writers, who are still great, cannot compass in a volume. The present volume is 
an admirable collection, and presents well his power of handling the short story. 
That the translation is excellent need hardly be said — Boston Courier. 

The six stories^ admirably translated by Miss Wormeley, afford good examples 
of Balzac's work m what not a few critics have thought his chief specialty. It is 
certain that no writer of many novels wrote so many short stories as he ; and it is 
equally as certain that his short stories are, almost without an exception, models 
of what such compositions ought to be. . . No modern author, however, of any 
school whatever, has succeeded in producing short stories half so good as Balzac's 
best. Balzac did not, indeed, attempt to display his subtihty and deftness by 
writing short stories about nothing. Every one of his tales contains an episode, 
not necessarily, but usually, a dramatic episode The first in the present collec- 
tion, better known as " La Maison du Chat-qul-pelote," is really a short novel. 
It has all the machinery, all the interest, all the detail of a regular story. The 
difference is that it is compressed as Balzac only could compress ; that here and 
there important events, changes, etc., are indicated in a few powerful lines instead 
of being elaborated; that the vital points are thrown into strong relief. Take the 
pathetic story of "Colonel Chabert " It begins with an elaboration of detail. 
The description of the lawyer's office might seem to some too minute. But it is 
the stage upon which the Colonel is to appear, and when he enters v\e see the 
value of the preliminaries, for a picture is presented which the memory seizes and 
holds. As the action progresses, detail is used more parsimoniously, because th« 
mise-en-scene has already been completed, and because, also, the characters once 
clearly described, the development of character and the working of passion can 
be indicated with a few pregnant strokes. Notwithstanding this increasing 
economy of space, the action takes on a swifter intensity, and the culmination of 
the tragedy leaves the reader breathless 

In "The Atheist's Mass" we have quite a new kind of story This is rather 
a psychological study than a narrative of action. Two widely distinguished char- 
acters are thrown on the canvas here, — that of the great surgeon and that of the 
humble patron; and one knows not which most to admire, the vigor of the 
drawine, or the subtle and lucid psychical analysis- In both there is rare beauty of 
soul, and perhaps, after all, the poor Auvergnat surpasses the eminent surgeon, 
though this is a delicate and difficult question. But how complete the little story 
is; how much it tells ; with what skill, and in how delightful a manner! Then 
there is that tremendous haunting legend of " La Grande Breteche," a story which 
has always been turned into more languages and twisted into more new forms than 
almost any other of its kind extant. What author has equalled the continuing 
horror of that unfaithful wife's agony, compelled to look on and assist at the slow 
murder of her entrapped lover? . . Then the death of the husband and wife, — 
the one by quick and fiercer dissipation, the other by simple refusal to live longer, 
— and the abandonment of the accursed dwelling to solitude and decay, complete 
a picture, which for vividness, emotional force, imaginative power, and conipre- 
hensivene^is of effects, can be said to have few equals in its own class of fiction. — ■ 
Kansas City yournal. 
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The excellence of George Sand, as we understand it, lies in aer compr&. 
hension of the primitive elements of mankind. She has conquered her 
way into the human heart ; and whether it is at peace or at war is the same 
to her, for she is mistress of all its moods. No woman before ever painted 
the passions and the emotions with such force and fidelity, and with such 
consummate art. Whatever else she may be, she is always an artist. — 
Futnani's Magazine. 

Roberts Brothers propose to publish a series of translations of George 
Sand's better novels. We can hardly say that all are worth appearing in 

English ; but it is certain that the " better " list will comprise a good many 
■tvhich are worth translating, and among these is " Mauprat/' — though by 
itio means the best of them. Written to show the possibility of constancy 
in man, a love inspired before and continuing through marriage, it is itself 
a contradiction to a good many of the popular notions respecting the 
author, — who is generally supposed to be as indifferent to the sanctities 
of the marriage relation as was her celebrated ancestor, Augustus of 
iBaxony. . . . The translation is admirable. It is seldom that one reads 
iuich good English in a work translated from any language. — Old and 
New. 
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